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EDT ORIAL NOTES 


S we go to press the death of Charles Montagu Doughty is 
reported at the age of 82. This was the least known of all the 
great writers of his time, but there were reasons for it. He 
wrote the greatest of English travel-books and much fine 

poetry, but he demanded an ardour in his readers that few are able to 
supply. 
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OUGHTY was born in 1843, son of a squire-parson in Suffolk. 

He was educated at Caius College, Cambridge, and is reputed to 
have missed his geologic first not because he knew too little geology but 
because of his manner of committing his knowledge to print. For years 
he wandered about Europe ; his first published work was a treatise on cer- 
tain Norwegian glaciers and, according to the excellent Times obituary, in 
1870, “‘ he crossed to Holland in order to live where Erasmus and Scaliger 
had lived,” learning Dutch and Danish in the year. By stages he reached 
Palestine, whence, his curiosity being aroused by stories of ancient 
remains in the desert, he went south, ana, under the name of Halil 
(though he was not a success with disguises), he joined the Pilgrim Caravan. 
Thus began two-and-a-half years wanderings in Arabia, most of it in 
parts where no European had ever travelled : years of hardship, of hunger, 
thirst, scorching by the sun, and perpetual danger from the suspicion and 
treachery of man. The lonely ‘ Nazarene,” wandering from camp to 
camp, oasis to oasis of the “ poor Beduwy ” never compromised or was 
by the faintest tincture Orientalized ; he was an alien among heathen 
folk, most rigid in all his opinions, devout, clear-sighted, responding 
surely to the charitable, tender, and the chivalrous wherever he found it, 
without illusions about the stark realities he saw of Islam and of the nomad 
life. 
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E made notes, geological and other, and carried them at the peril 

of his life. Returning to Europe he began his masterpiece, with the 
main object of restoring the English tongue to what he regarded as its 
ancient purity and power, rather than of entertaining readers with his 
adventures or even instructing the world—though his work remains the 
classic guide to Arabia. For some years Travels in Arabia Deserta found no 
publisher ; in 1888 the Press of his own University issued it in two 
volumes. The edition gradually sold out, more to geographers than to 
amateurs of literature. When in 1908 Mr. Edward Garnett issued his 
abridged edition, the original work had been long out of print and, when 
obtainable, cost about thirty pounds. Doughty by this time had left 
Arabia behind him. He was living retired in the country, meditating vast 
epics wherein religion, science, wisdom and duty might be celebrated and 
reverence done to the mighty shades and stout vocabularies of Chaucer, 
Langland and Spenser. The Dawn in Britain, in six volumes, was followed 
by Adam Cast Forth, The Cliffs, The Clouds, The Titans and, in 1920, 
Mansoul, the deepest, the boldest and the quaintest of them all. Yet in his 
old age Arabia was brought back to him. His great book was a manual for 
all who had to do with Arabia during the war ; and Colonel Lawrence, 
returning from his astonishing expedition, brought messages of affection 
from aged sheiks who long ago had drunk coffee with Halil, the Nazarene, 
under the stars of the desert night. He had doctored them, and talked to 
them as none had talked. ‘‘ Who comes after me,”’ he wrote in his book, 
“may, I confide in God ! find the (before reproachful) Christian name 
respected over large provinces of the fanatical Peninsula.” 
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HE qualities of Doughty’s poetry we must discuss in a later issue. 

His language was often made a joke ; it was difficult, full of archaisms 
and new words that looked like archaisms ; yet there was no affectation 
in it, and the reader who surrendered himself to it soon lost his awareness 
of its oddity. It was like a voice from a lost age. At times it seemed as 
though Doughty must be unaware of anything that had been thought or 
said since Spenser ; then suddenly the ancestral voice would be heard dis- 
cussing Count Zeppelin or evolution. It was impossible not to smile at his 
anticlimaxes and simplicities ; yet the smile was wont to fade when the 
page was turned and some passage of profound wisdom or sublime 
imagination encountered. 
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ja the Arabian book which was earlier Doughty’s peculiarities were 
less evident : the archaistic touch lent dignity, was indeed right for 
the subject and the mood, but the strange words were few, and there was 
no obscurity. It would be difficult to do justice to the magnificence of that 
book. It is the work of a scholar, a hero and a saint. There is also, although 
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Doughty was still young when he wrote it, something patriarchal about 
it: it might indeed have been written by one of the Seven Champions 
grown old after much wandering, much commerce with the ancient sky 
and the incalculable ways of nature and of man. Doughty looked like that : 
a great bearded figure, with a primitive strength and fire and straightness 
about him. Gravely his narrative, with something of the desert’s expan- 
siveness, progresses : the Biblical cadence is not lost where he is giving mere 
information, geographical or philological: when his imagination, never 
asleep, is especially aroused by some pathos in men or some splendour in 
nature or the contemplation of the eternal mysteries he rises into a grandeur 
of eloquence that has the noise of a distant cataract and the clarity of a 
southern air. Some passages here, to indicate the ordinary method of his 
narrative, may be quoted. Such newspaper “ tributes ”’ as we have seen, 
otherwise adequate, have quoted none. 
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‘ NHE first may illustrate the seventeenth-century touch noticeable in 
most of this general meditations : 


As we, or our nurses, so have they their bloodstones to stay bleeding : and among 
these Beduins is another superstitious remedy of snake-stones, in which they think 
(because the stones are few in the world and precious) there should be some 
recondite virtue to resist the working of venom. The Oriental opinion of the 
wholesome operation of precious stones, in that they move the mind with 
admirable beauties, remains perhaps at this day a part of the marvellous estimation 
of inert gems amongst us. These indestructible elect bodies, as stars, shining to us 
out of the dim mass of matter, are comfortable to our fluxuous feeble souls and bodies: 
in this sense all gems are cordial, and of an influence religious. These elemental 
flowering lights almost persuade us of a serene eternity, and are of things (for the 
inestimable purity) which separate us from the superfluous study of the world. 


Here is shown the manner of his many descriptions, never dragged in or 
paraded, all recollected in their due and natural place : 


Now longwhile our black booths had been built upon the sandy stretches, lying 
before the swelling white Nefud side: the lofty coast of Irnan in front, whose 
cragged breaches, where is any footing for small herbs nourished of this barren 
atmosphere, are the harbour of wild goats, which never drink. The summer’s 
night at end, the sun stands up as a crown of hostile flames from that huge covert 
of inhospitable sandstone bergs ; the desert day dawns not little and little, but it is 
noontide in an hour. The’sun, entering as a tyrant, upon the waste landscape, darts 
upon us a torment of fiery beams, not to be remitted till the far-off evening —No 
matins here of birds ; not a rock-partridge cock, calling with blithesome chuckle 
over the extreme waterless desolation. Grave is that giddy heat upon the crown of 
the head ; the ears tingle with a flickering shrillness, a subtle crepitation it seems, 
in the glassiness of this sun-stricken nature : the hot sand-blink is in the eyes, and 
there is little refreshment to find in the tents’ shelter ; the worsted booths leak to 
this fiery rain of sunny light. Mountains looming like dry bones through the thin 
air stand far around about us: the savage flank of Ybba Moghrair, the high spire 
and ruinous stacks of el-Jebal, Chebad, the coast of Helwan ! Herds of the weak 
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nomad camels waver dispersedly, seeking pasture in the midst of this hollow 
fainting country, where but lately the locusts have fretted every green thing. This 
silent air burning about us, we endure breathless till the assr : when the dazed 
Arabs in the tents revive after their heavy hours. The lingering day draws down to 
the sun-setting ; the herdsmen, weary of the sun, come again with the cattle, to 
taste in their menzils the first sweetness of mirth and repose-——The day is done, 
and there rises the nightly freshness of this purest mountain air : and then to the 
cheerful song and the cup at the common fire. The moon rises ruddy from that 
solemn obscurity of jebel like a mighty beacon :—and the morrow will be as this 
day, days deadly drowned in the sun of the summer wilderness. 


But no such extracts can give the quality, or suggest the width, of the great 
general picture of a vast country and a varied and peculiar society : deserts, 
green oases, villages, walled cities : venerable sheiks, old neglected women, 
beauties with downcast eyes, vagrants, poor poets, young desperadoes, 
the curious, the jealous, the kind: haughty or greedy Emirs, religious 
fanatics, souls naturally Christian : feasting, starving, singing, dancing, 
disease, famine, cold, the endless march : and always watching the eyes of 
Halil the stranger, tolerated for his medicines and his talk. Some few things 
he shared with them. “‘ When one is dead, they say, ‘ Khalas ! he is ended,’ 
and they wisely dismiss this last sorrowful case of all men’s days without 
extreme mourning.” In a general way he was, in point of conduct, completely 
out of sympathy with them: his calm habit of saying so, of asking what 
he wished to ask and doing what he wished to do, brought him through 
alive when the studiously pliant would have been doomed. When all the 
transient controversies are over, that book, like Moby Dick (whose author 
was a pagan brother of Doughty’s) will remain a massive monument of 
nineteenth-century prose. In 1920, when Mr. Cape republished his book 
in full, he wrote a noble new preface. “ The haps that befell me,”’ he said, 
‘““ are narrated in these volumes : wherein I have set down, that which I 
saw with my eyes, and heard with my ears, and thought in my heart: 
neither more nor less.’’ In the ring of that lies the secret of his magnitude. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


R. EDMUND CANDLER has died in his fifty-second year. He was 

educated at Repton and Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and first became 

prominent as Daily Mail correspondent in Tibet, in 1904. He told the 

story of the expedition next year in a very vivid book, The Unveiling 
of Lhassa. Most of his other books, of which Siri Ram, Revolutionist (a novel brilliantly 
exposing social and political conditions in India), The Long Road to Baghdad, and 
On the Edge of the World, all attracted wide attention, dealt with the East : and for 
three years he was Official Eye-witness in Mesopotamia. His fluent and coloured 
style, added to a sense of humour, a keen eye, and a wide culture which pervaded all 
he wrote, made his books amongst the most readable of their kind ; there was also a 
fund of sense in them not always possessed by the born wanderer. 
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ROFESSOR E. G. BROWNE, of Cambridge, who has died at the age of 63, 

was one of the most indefatigably energetic men of his time, and vastly copious 
in his literary production. Going up to Pembroke from Eton he first of all studied 
medicine, but his natural bent for Oriental studies soon revealed itself, and though he 
took a medical degree he never practised. In 1887-8 he lived in Persia, and for the 
rest of his life he was chiefly occupied with the history and literature of that country, 
his magnum opus being the Literary History of Persia. 'The pre-war troubles for a 
time diverted his attention from scholarship to politics : he was the active spirit of 
the Persia Committee which called public attention to the misdeeds of the Russians in 
Persia, and he was in close touch with the reform movement in Persia. Similarly, the 
spread of the Babi religion, which appealed to his sympathies, diverted him to a 
history of that. A kindly, bustling, enthusiastic man and a really great scholar, he 
will be very much missed. 
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LEET STREET is not so rich in personalities that it can see one so singular and 

brilliant as George Herbert Mair pass out without a salute. His journalism was 
fulfilled in about twelve years, for of the seventeen years that passed from his entry 
through The Manchester Guardian till his last work for the London Evening Standard, 
to whose “‘ Diary ” he often gave distinction and always wit, five of the years were 
spent in the Department of Information and the press secretariat of the League of 
Nations. He must have graduated in his boyhood at Aberdeen University, for he 
took his Oxford B.A., with a first in Modern History, when he was twenty. After 
that he studied for a short time at the Sorbonne. He was under thirty-nine when he 
died at a nursing home after a long illness, impatiently borne. It was strange that a 
man, trained from his childhood as the ‘“‘ Lad o’ parts ” of Scottish novels with the 
discipline and ambitions of a scholar—as he proved in his remarkable book on English 
literature which the late Professor Raleigh and other competent authorities thought 
was to be the forerunner of big things—should become a collector of personalities and 
our best gossip ! Mair himself thought at times that he had lost his way ; he spoke 
of having suffered an injury through the cramming of his youth. No one could say 
positively what Mair cared for, or even if he cared for anything. He was the sym- 
pathetic spectator of life, happy that every man should pursue his own folly. Scottish 
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realism, Oxford’s relish of fine shades, and the gay salt mockery of Paris that did not 
spare himself, went to the completion of this signal journalist and great companion. 
No young man ever came with more gusto to the feast of London, or was better adapted 
to savour all its bittersweets. He had many friends, too many friends, and his 
life in the war years as bearleader and entertainer of scores of parties of allies and 
neutrals and his responsibilities with the pressmen of the world at Versailles moulded 
him further from his first desires. His end came suddenly on New Year’s Day. 
Something of the bouquet and sparkle of Fleet Street has gone with him. 
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HE CUALA PRESS of Dublin have published five hundred copies of Love’s 

Bitter-Sweet, a collection of translations by Robin Flower from Irish poets of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The poems correspond to our own Elizabethan 
and Caroline lyrics, and though the reading of such a collection produces a sense of 
repetition and self-centred triviality, it gives also that rare pleasure that is the gift 
of lyric poetry at its height—flashes of intuition and concise phrase. We feel though, 
that a little more ingenious spacing of the title on the title-page might have obviated 
two words in so short a block being split up, and we notice that, though each poem 
follows hard on the preceding one, there are many spare unused leaves at the end of 
the volume. Nevertheless, the book is pleasantly printed and quietly bound in boards, 
with labelled canvas back. Separate poems by W. B. Yeats are also published by the 
Press, particulars of which can be obtained from Miss Elizabeth C. Yeats, 82, Merrion 
Square, Dublin. 
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ESSRS. MACMILLAN have reissued their Globe edition of Shakespeare in 
a three-volume edition by Charles Whibley. The volumes contain respectively 
the Comedies, Histories and Tragedies, ranged in chronological order, and each 
costs 7s. 6d. 
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oi COURSE of Eight Illustrated Public Lectures on Fifteenth Century Art 
(outside Florence) is being given on Tuesdays in the Great Hall of King’s 
College, London, by Professor Percy Dearmer. Tickets can be obtained between 
10 and 4 at the College office, price 1s. each, or 6s. for the whole course, and before 
each lecture outside the Great Hall. Dates and subjects are as follows : 

January 19th.—Italian Painting. Piero della Francesca. 

January 26th.—Luca Signorelli, Melozza da Forli. 

February 2nd.—North Italy. Pisanello, Tura, Cossa. 

February 9th.—Mantegna 

February 16th.—Crivelli and the Early Venetians. 

February 23rd.—Antonello da Messina, Jacopo and Gentile Bellini. 

March 2nd.—Giovanni Bellini. 

March 9th.—Montagna, Cima, Carpaccio. 


Modern Portraits : 


XXX VIII—ARNOLD DOLMETSCH 


by Powys Evans 
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Thetis and the Aunts 


HREE old cats of covert claw 
Sitting round the parlour fire : 
What they thought of what they saw 
Made the walls perspire. 
In the morning they will waken 
(Drear the day and dawn forsaken) 
With Rebuke distilled by gallons 
And acutely tingling talons. 


* * *% * 


Thetis, only just sixteen, 

Posing to the looking-glass 
Doesn’t—yet—know she was seen 

(‘“ Nothing on!” “ The brazen lass ! ’’) 


On her left, a candle, warm ; 

On her right, a moonray, cold ; 
Her dim lily-slender form 

Half in silver, half in gold. 


Moonray thought : “ ’Tis Dian, sped 
Before me to receive me home ”’! 

Candle thought : “ "Tis Psyche fled 
From Venus and the wrath to come ”’! 


Mirror mused : “ My well of Truth 
Brims with an immortal sign : 

All of Beauty, all of Youth, 
One eternal moment—mine ”’! 


Old jute carpet felt like tears 
Where her flitting shadow fell, 
Where her feet caressed his years : 
*“* I was young,” he thought, “ as well.” 


Old lace curtain held his breath, 
Laying the print of flowers tied 

With ribbon, like a bridal wreath, 
Motionless against her side. 
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Tinsel text above her bed 
Bloomed a rose without a thorn : 
“GOD IS LOVE.” Its fragrance shed : 
* Christ was of a maiden born.” 


Tumbled shift across her chair 

Clasped the ghost of warmth, and slept ; 
Dreamed her guileless bosom there, 

Heard the happy heart that leapt. 


Thetis thought (White hip out-thrust, 
Arm upraised, bright cheek on shoulder) 
‘“‘ Rather nice ! I hope I’m just 
A shade less skinny when I’m older. 


“In two more years I’ll be eighteen— 
I shall always bob my hair . . . 

I’m pinky where my strings have been— 
I rather like that bit just there... . 


“ Greek girls ran about like this ! 
Somewhat awful! All the same 

There’s a frightful lot we miss— 
Modern life’s a bit too tame. . . . 


““ Fancy Auntie Dot like me ! 
Oh ! It’s hateful growing old— 
Grey and deaf and crotchety— 
Dead and buried . . . ugh! I’m cold.” 


Then she pirouetted, twice ; 
Smiled at herself and kissed one arm— 
** Hush”?! She thrilled like fire in ice ! 
“Door clicked! . . . Nothing . . . False alarm.” 


* *% * * 


Three old cats of cunning claw 
Sitting round the parlour fire : 

What they thought of what they saw 
Turned their whiskers wire. 

Thetis, in the morn will waken 

(Or I’m very much mistaken) 

To a discourse on Divinity 

Mewed crescendo by the Trinity. 


KARL PARSONS 
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FOUR POEMS 
Religion 


REED wars with creed, each frenzied to convert. 
Orr: some bow down to an Almighty Hate, 
Fearful for threat of torment ultimate. 
Yet none has proof but only can assert. 


Assured, some kneel to Hate yet claim their own 
The Christ they nail again upon the cross ; 
While some who love and follow Him to loss 
Build their souls’ altar to a God unknown. 


Life to the Poet 


IFE is the game we children play 
Till evening from the dawn of day. 
Our mimic strifes that fill the years 
With little hopes and little fears, 
With loves and hates, with fights and fames, 
These are no more than children’s games, 
Though we may give them grander names. 


I sometimes play at being good, 

Or look at pictures in the wood, 

Or in that nursery of green 

Set out my toys of might-have-been, 
Far from the screaming girls and boys 
With drums and trumpets for their toys 
Who think they make a grown-up noise. 


Then wide the meadowed world I tread 
And pick the daisies white and red. 
The red’s for pain, for pleasure white, 
Since none may only pick delight. 
Thence to my nursery again 

I take my flowers joy and pain 

And wreathe them in a daisy-chain 
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Ideal Beauty 


HROUGH all the world walks Beauty hauntingly, 
A fateful ghost, 
And gathers in her train 
An amorous host 
Who follow, follow, the white form they see, 
That nearly they may grasp yet never gain. 


For Beauty slipped into a moonbeam’s light 
Her elfishness 

And on the lips of each 

A kiss did press. 

Then forth these lovers stole into the night 
To seek a mistress ever out of reach. 


Their feet from plainer profitable ways, 
-That no dreams hide, 

Into a dark are drawn 

Where fancies guide— 

To lure them from the snare of gold or praise 
To what designful end, what waiting dawn ? 


Old Age 


HERE is a cruel ease in growing old. 
Down the slow hill we bear for cross 
A lessening of gain and loss. 
There admiration lacks where we admired, 
And never a tale but seems twice-told, 
We are so tired ; 
Nor does the complement atone 
That pointed ills are blunter grown. 


Better forget and feel no more, 
For memory is a curse 

Proving each good a worse 

Than that which went before ; 
And evil is a half-dead thing, 
Hope wholly dead, and sorrowing’ 
Weak image of a younger grief, 
Thankless for its own relief. 


This gentle shrinking back to earth 
Is bitter as the pangs of birth. 
REGINALD ROWE 
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In Westminster Abbey 


ORGOTTEN peers in marble, semi-nude, 

| er nymph-clipt, and their bright examples yield ; 
Old Gladstone still cold-shoulders Beaconsfield 

And ponders on his own beatitude. 

The other, proffering his back, as rude, 

Though all vehement bloods are long congealed, 

Stands truculent as if the organ pealed 

Complacent confirmation of the feud. 


King, poet, proser, player—side by side 

With fools their relics rot, and these their curled 
Proud images proclaim our patron-saints. 

But here are windows for the soul that faints, 
While the great door upholds, too oft uneyed, 
God and His Mother smiling at our world. 


ELEANOR HEBBLETHWAITE 


WO) 
Song 


O, teach the swan to swim, 
(yt swallow still to skim, 
The bat to go by night, 
The lark to love the light, 
The tortoise to step short, the gnat to move, 
And counsel me to love. 


Were I, like every creature, 
But true to my own nature : 
But let my lips impart 
What lieth near my heart, 
Then would I tell and tell in every place 
Her goodness and her grace. 


What’s beautiful and fit ? 
A rainbow bravely lit, 
The gilding sun at morn, 
A hillside ripe with corn, 
Apple in bloom, a full-rigged ship at sea, 
And my love kind to me. 


Soon may it be. 
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Song 


OTHING I have is worth a tear 
Books and papers, gauds and gear. 
Happier beetle spread on his back 
Than I boxed up with this what-d’ye-lack. 
What makes man as he stands ? 
Head, belly and hands : 
Three to serve one, and the world goes on. 


Once I’d a heart, but they did not approve it, 
Slit up my side, and let remove it, 
Since I’ve been good they have given to me 
Paper galore, and much good may it do me. 
What brings man relief ? 
Bread, pudding and beef. 
. Three kinds of food : paper’s no good. 


Soldiers tell me fighting’s no frolic, 
Wise men tell me love is a colic, 
Bishops tell me learning’s a lie— 
Somebody tells me that I must die. 
What shall serve man then ? 
Sword, sonnet or pen ? 
All things must fall : God help us all ! 


E. N. da C. ANDRADE 


The Townsman’s Way 


(And one is love of Nature—love to tears— 
The modern passion of this hundred years. 
ALICE MEYNELL.) 


Of pastoral grace, trudging bright acres through 
Before the winds have brushed the shining dew, 
Poring on sundown in the steady stream 
As if beyond compare 
Life’s richness gathered there ? ” 
“* Yea, linger still ! knowing the secret by 
In every gleam that mellows tn the sky.” 


¢ ™O still you linger in your thriftless dream 
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‘‘ Bring you no hushing word to cry to these 
Who, harried in the town’s way to the end, 
Can claim nor bird nor bush to friend, 
Whose solace wings not from the windy trees, 
To whom the barn and field 

No breath of glamour yield ? ” 

“ These, too, may tread the green way to release 
And stand and stare until they garner peace.” 


“* Despair, dishonour and the wrack of pain, 
The dark, abiding mystery of death— 

To these that drearly dog sweet life, what saith 
The laughing leaf, the rose-lit stubble plain— 
Phantoms that scarce intrude 

Your green-gowned solitude ?”’ 

“ Yea, fold the mystery in and these too play 
Profounder music at the death of day.. 


““ This hundred years, the green-world coils tts roots 
In earth-dark deeps of man’s impassioned mind, 
And, thrusting through the clamour of custom’s wind, 
Tosses in sweeter air most heavenly shoots. 

Gaze long on this rich bloom ! 

That shines on joy, on doom, 

Until the pastoral secret haunts his day 

And straxger blossom lights the townsman’s way.” 


F. V. FOLLERS 
THREE POEMS 
Dir ge Dedication 


ONE that I love have died, but it must be 
N22 will before there is an end of me. 
Yet which and which to tell—therefrom I shrink, 
Feeling in sort a murderer but to think 
Of them as mastered, put beyond life’s range, 
Helpless, unloving, dead. And this is strange, 
For in my mind familiarly I meet 
Myself apparelled in a winding-sheet, 
Dally o’er all my circumstance of death 
And hate those round who will obscure my breath, 
Because—and ’tis my dying’s only care— 
He I want most, I know, will not be there. 
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When I deem myself dead, my mantic eye 
Sends their nobility with me to lie. 

But I, half-living, it is hard to see 

Their dead selves coffined up with all of me. 


So them I cannot picture with life sped, 

When waxen cloths bind up a lustrous head, 
And their sweet breath only on my mind’s glass 
Feathers the shadows tenderly to pass, 

Because I cannot think I still shall be 

If some that I have loved die before me. 


As in the night one suddenly awake 

Maddens himself until the day shall break, 

I now enquire, when I shall lose one friend, 
How keen the longing is that has no end, 

And how the days will be when I shall go, 

New pains fresh-added to one present woe, 
Sure that, how red the sun set for the morrow, 
Time will but build on, not remove, my sorrow. 


I may not feel what grief is, what is pain, 
While I lose nothing will not come again : 

I may not say I suffer while I yet 

Know nothing I may also not forget ; 

Till one shall come with quiet steps and say 
“Your love is now a love of yesterday,” 

And I must face the pain when, friend a-tomb, 
In my mind’s house I meet a fast-locked room, 
None ever coming there to stir the dust— 
None that I love have died yet, but they must. 


O, could I cease ere that fell time must be 

And set my friends from dying ever free !— 

A marvellous company, a brotherhood, 

A record of all beauty and all good, 

The knightliness that one stray heart has found 

That could at times all the world else confound,— 
Fix them as omens, portents in the sky, 

(Those friends I love), wise men might steer them by. 


So would they live, this way, and never rot 

Till only I in my grave was forgot 

(I, whom their fellowship gave cause to live), 
This, if I could, this madman’s gift would give 
From a heart bewildered, battered, made as lead 
That some I love, ere I am, must be dead. 
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Testament 


F ever I may win that title, ““ Man,” 
[ser it was he that this great work began : 
And if I fail, know still, know it was he 
Did what man might, this miracle should be. 


Lis Well 


HAVE had two months’ happiness this year. 

[« I shall have, if I live on for near 
Another fifty, two I may not shrink 

From in remembering, of threescore. And still 

This modest, unassuming estimate 

Supposes that my powers do not abate, 

Soul leaden nor taste cripple till I die. 


If life were offered us ere birth, I think, 
At such a rate we should not dare to buy. 


ROBERT HERRING 


The ‘Rape of the Reef 


HREE inches of grey dust 
That holds the impress of the noiseless feet, 


Till the spasmodic gust 
Catches it up, and spreads it like a dry spray 
In gritty mists, that float the heat 
From an untiring sun about the way 
Of the spent traveller. Overhead 


An unstained void of ever deepening blue 
Shimmers in airy ripples to an endless strand, 
As if a stone from some Titanic hand 

Had been flung into that vast pond of space ; 
And underneath, in ashen drapings, all lies dead 
Of nature’s planting, and her face 

Is dead and ashen too. 


The leprous-spotted dumps stand sickly round 
Prisoning the weary eye : 

There is no singing in the sky, 

No voice upon the grim, grey plain. 

No call of joy or pain, 

No answering thrill ; 

Only one great monotonous refrain, 

A thunderous sound 

That ceaseless beats all other soundings still. 


POETRY 


Here man alone exists ; his monuments to toil 
Ugly and naked rise 

In this rich desert, in this plenteous waste ; 
And here man dies 

In effort to despoil 

Earth of her long-hid hoard with fevered haste. 
Black columns sentinel the pallid mounds, 
From whose high tops the unwilling smoke entrains 
Upon the heated air, 

Forced by still rising circlets breaking bounds ; 
While bricks and windows bear, 

That choke for cleansing rains, 

Shiver beneath the tense, incinerating glare. 


The rigid network of the headgear towers 
Where entrance to that cave of wealth 
Yawns black and deep ; 


The very wheels and ropes appear to move by stealth, 


As rising and descending cages glide 

In measured markings of the weary hours ; 
And trolleys crawl upon each grey hill side, 
And all seems but a picture of a moving sleep. 


Through sterile flats the twin-laid metals twist ; 
And o’er them in slow, sinuous approach 

The burdened trucks, like some huge centipede, 
Swing from their joinings, as each iron coach 
Bears to the giant teeth their constant feed 

Of granite harvests’ golden grist. 


* * * * 


Now, on the azure sea a tranquil craft, 
With sails unfluttered, slowly glides— 
The vulture of the veld in search of prey 
High vigil keeps, 

And patient bides 

Throughout the watches of the golden day ; 
While far below, 

Asweat within the candles’ glow, 

The rocky entrails, man the vulture rends, 
And through the mighty-throated shaft 
Without a stop 

His spoilage sends 

To the insatiable crop ; 

Nor ever sleeps 


BRS, 


‘Mid the foul night that reigns eternal in the tunnelled deeps. 
R. A. NELSON 
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A. LIPTLE ORV Nixgwieias 


By LUCY LUCK 


[The author of this, Mrs. Lucy Luck, died in 1922, aged 73. Her husband died in 
1924, aged 78. Her daughter says : “‘ Mother used to sit and write it at night when she 
couldn’t sleep.” —Epitor L.M.] 


HAVE been asked several times by my children, and one or two others 

to write my life’s story ; but I tell them I don’t know how to put it 

together. One thing, I am not much of a scholar, for schooling was 

very much different in my young days to what it is now. But I will 
see what I can do, although I am afraid I shall make many mistakes which 
you must look over, but I will keep to the truth. 

I, L.M., was born on May 25th, 1848, at Tring, Herts. I was one of a 
family of four, the eldest a girl, nine years old at the time I take you back to ; 
she was a cripple with a diseased hip ; the next, a boy between six and 
seven, and myself, a girl between three and four ; the youngest, a baby in 
arms, a boy. My father I will sum up in a very few words. I had been 
given to understand he was an experienced bricklayer by trade, but was a 
drunkard and a brute. After bringing his wife and children to poverty and 
starvation he deserted them and left my mother to face the world alone as 
best she could with her family, and she never heard of him again. 

What could my mother do but apply to the parish ?—which she did, 
and the answer they gave her was, ““ You must go to the workhouse, and 
the Guardians will find your husband.” (But they never did.) There was 
nothing else for my mother but to go there. 

Now the workhouse belonging to ‘Tring was five miles away, and some 
sort of conveyance was provided for my crippled sister, but my mother 
had to get there as best she could with us others. She started to walk 
there, but as I was very young (not four years of age), I don’t remember 
much of that. I remember there was a man with a heavy cart going down 
the road, and he took us part of the way, until he turned up another road, 
and then we walked on until we got to a school not far from the Union. 
There my mother sat down on the steps, with one of us on each side of 
her, and one in her arms, crying bitterly over us before she took us into 
the Union. 

I must tell you here, my mother had not been well since her youngest 
baby’s birth, through neglect and trouble. Well, I don’t remember much of 
what passed during my life in the Union. My sister was ill a long time, 
and was obliged to keep to her bed. Sometimes ladies would visit the 
Infirmary and give her dolls to dress as she sat in bed, but after a time (I 
don’t quite know how long) she passed away. I was allowed to follow her 
to the grave. I seem to see her now, being carried on the shoulders of the 
Union men. 

Well! time passed on, and my brother might have been nine years old 
(not any more). I know he was sent back to Tring, with another lad, to 
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work in the silk-mills. Both were put to lodgings with the man who used to 
ring the mill bell. 

There were two of us left in the Union then with my mother. I was sent 
toschool ; the same school where we had sat upon the steps previous to going 
to the Union, and going there seemed to press that one thing on my 
memory. 

I cannot tell much more of what passed while I was there, except just one 
or two childish things. As I said before, ladies would visit the place, and 
once or twice give a threepenny piece to the children. Oh! how pleased 
we were. And weeks before Christmas we would cut pieces of paper in 
fancy shapes to put our Christmas pudding on when we got it. Another 
time, which I think was Good Friday, I was going out of the gates of the 
school, when a girl stood in the pathway with a basket of buns on her arm. 
She said to me, “ Do you want any buns? ” and I said, “‘ Yes, please.” 
She then asked me for the money. I said, ‘“‘ I have not got any,” and she 
answered, “ Then you can’t have any buns.” 

How disappointed I was! I quite thought she was going to give me one, 
and I cannot tell how many times I have thought of that Good Friday. 
And again, we used to have tin mugs for our gruel or milk, whichever we 
had, and wooden spoons. One morning my mug was half full of dry 
crumbs and the half-cold thick gruel did not wet it. I leave you to guess 
what it was like when I stirred it up. I have thought of it a great many 
times, particularly when I see paperhangers’ paste. You may think this a 
lot of foolish talk, but it is the truth. 

I think now I have done with my workhouse life. I have made a poor 
set-out so far, how am I going to begin from now? I am a poor scholar, 
and afraid I shall make a failure of it. 

Well, I was not quite nine years old, when I was sent back to Tring 
with another girl to work in the silk-mills. Now I had got my mother and 
brothers to see sometimes, but this other poor girl had not got a living 
relation, so you see she was worse off than I. We were sent to live with a 
Mr. and Mrs. D., who had a son about thirteen and a daughter about 
fifteen years of age. 

The first day I went to work I was so frightened at the noise of the 
work and so many wheels flying round, that I dare not pass the rooms 
where men only were working, but stood still and cried. But, however, 
I had to go, and was passed on to what was called the fourth room. 

I was too little to reach my work, and so had to have what was called a 
wooden horse to stand on. At that time children under eleven years of age 
were only supposed to work half-day, and go to school the other half. 
But I did not get many half-days at school, as Mr. D. was a tailor by trade, 
so I had to stop at home in the afternoon to help him with the work. 
But I have never been sorry for that, for I learned a lot by it. Neither was 
I eleven when I had to work all day at the mill. 

I can fancy children now at that age, having to work from six o’clock 
in the morning until six at night. Every morning at half-past five the bell 
would ring out, ‘Come to the mill ; come to the mill.” But still that 
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would not have been so bad if we had a good home. But I was a drunkard’s 
child, and the “ relieving officer ” had found us a drunkard’s home. 

Mr. and Mrs. D. lived a most awful life, drinking, swearing and quar- 
relling. The son and daughter led us two girls a wretched life. We never 
had enough to eat, and I think everything that could be thought of by those 
two they did to worry and torment us. I don’t think Mr. D. ever struck 
us, but I cannot say that of his wife. She was a most horrible woman, 
both in ways and looks, for she had a broken nose which disfigured her 
very much. 

Now my eldest brother lived near me, and I could see him every day, 
and one Sunday night he got me to stay away from church, and Mrs. D. 
heard of it before breakfast next morning. Oh! how she did beat me. 
There was no breakfast for me that morning, and it was a lesson to me. 

Well, time passed on in this way, drinking and fighting, for nearly 
twelve months. Scarcely a week but what he would turn his wife and 
children out for the night, but he never turned we two girls out until the 
end of twelve months, when he came home drunk as usual on the Friday 
night, and turned them out again, and locked the door. He then drove we 
two girls off to bed, and I suppose he sat down and went to sleep, and when 
he had his drunken sleep up, he came upstairs about three o’clock in the 
morning and made us both get up. 

He was in a dreadful temper, and stood and swore while we got our 
clothes on. He said he was not going to find us a home any longer, and then 
turned us both out of the house. His wife and children were in a neigh- 
bour’s, and she told us it would be no use coming there for a home any 
more, as she was going to leave him. So you see what sort of a home the 
Parish found us ; two poor girls cast out of home at three o’clock in the 
morning. God only knew where we were to lay our heads that night, 
for we did not. We wandered about until the old bell rang out, ‘‘ Come to 
the mill.’’ Well, we went to the mill, and started work at six o’clock, 
and breakfast-time came ; we had no home to go to now. There were a 
great many mill-hands who lived too far away to go home to breakfast, so 
boiling water was provided for each room. It soon got spread about how 
we two were placed, and one and another gave us to eat and drink, and we 
found we had more than enough. So you see there were kind hearts even 
there. Dinner-time came at two o’clock on the Saturday, the time we left 
off for the day, no home to go to. 

We wandered on with the rest of the mill-hands, not knowing where we 
were going, but someone saw me, and told me I was to go and live with 
Mrs. H., a poor but respectable widow with three sons and a daughter. 
It was a far better home than I had been turned out of. Mrs. H. was a good 
woman. Now my money at the mill was only two shillings and sixpence a 
week up to the time I left, and the Parish made this money up to three 
shillings and threepence, and that was all anyone had for keeping us parish 
children, as we were called. How could anyone properly feed hungry 
children upon that ? So, to add to it a little more, I had to make five yards 
of straw plait every night after I had done work at the silk-mill. But I had a 
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very good time there. I don’t ever remember one of them raising a hand to 
strike me. The Parish supplied my clothes ; fairly good of the sort. I 
never remember having anything but cotton dresses, the old-fashioned 
lilac print capes like our dresses in the summer ; and shawls in the winter ; 
good strong petticoats and thick nailed boots, both summer and winter ; 
big coal-scuttle bonnets, with a piece of ribbon straight across them. I 
leave you to guess what we looked like. I only remember having one 
plaything, and that was a big doll that my sister had left me when she died. 
I had taken such care of it, but Mrs. H. used to have visitors, and sometimes 
with children, and one day when I got home from work, I saw my poor 
doll lying among the coal, with its eyes poked out. I was obliged to have a 
cry to myself, but did not say anything. Soon after I had gone with Mrs. H. 
to live, I was taken so ill in church one Sunday, I did not know how to get 
home. I could not eat anything all day, and on Monday morning I could 
hear the bell, ‘‘ Come to the mill, come to the mill.’”’ I did not know how 
to raise my head from the pillow to go to work that morning. I managed 
to get there somehow, and the master of my room was very good to me. 
He saw how ill I was, and knew how I was placed, and sent me to lie down 
at the top of the “alley,” as it was called. Now every day the overseer 
would go in each room, just before breakfast-time, dinner-time, and 
evening. He would walk very slowly up the room, stop at every few steps, 
and then come back again, and then would be gone. The master would 
tell me to stand to my work until he had gone. This went on for a week, 
and I lost three-quarters during that time, but that poor widow had to be 
the loser of that money. How I went to work that week God only 
knows. 

At the end of the week the overseer was in the room, and the master said 
to one of the women, “ Tell her to get up until he is gone.” But I could not 
stand without holding on to the machinery. The overseer called me to 
him and asked me several questions, and sent me home at once. Mrs. G. 
then had to go to the relieving officer, and he said I could have a week at 
home, and if I could not work then, I must go back to the workhouse. 
The doctor said I had low fever, but thank God I did not go back to the 
Union, and after a week I managed to do my work somehow. 

Now I have not said much about my mother for a long time. Well, my 
brother and I used to go to Berkhamsted sometimes to see her, but by 
this time my youngest brother George was sent to Tring silk-mill to work, 
so you see we all had to go in our turns. Now when my mother was alone, 
she thought she would leave the Union and try to get her own living, but 
all she could do was a little straw-plait, for she had not been well for years. 
A poor but kind wornan offered her a home for sixpence a week, so she 
went out of the Union. Well, the house she went to was a mile farther 
still away from us, for it was on the top of what is called Chalk Hill, near 
Berkhamsted Common. We three would sometimes go and see her on a 
Sunday, and I am ashamed to say it, but I know we must have eaten enough 
of her food that would have lasted her almost a week. But we did not 
know the meaning of it then, although I have often been sorry for it since. 
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One day I remember she came to Tring to see us, and she had no money ; 
but I had a penny which I had saved for the Tring Fair, which was soon 
coming round, and I gave my mother that. I went part of the way back 
with her at the turnpike gate, and we waved our hands to each other, but 
my mother called me back. She could not take my penny, and gave it to 
me back, and burst out crying. I am sorry to say I took it, but I suppose it 
was only child-like. Well, it did not go on long with her, for she got worse 
and worse, until she was obliged to go back to the infirmary, and take to 
her bed, from which she never got up again. She laid there for nearly 
three years, with cancer inwardly. All three of us used to go every Sunday 
to see her, starting from Tring between seven and eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing, arriving at Berkhamsted about nine o’clock, the time for visitors, 
and would stop about two hours, getting back to Tring about one o’clock ; 
having walked ten miles before dinner. People were very kind to us on the 
way, one woman especially at Northchurch, a village we had to pass. She 
would look out for us and give us a piece of bread-and-butter, or cake, or 
an apple, or something. We always gathered a few wild-flowers, primroses, 
or cowslips, or bluebells, or some violets from a field, and would take them 
to mother, and put them in water until next Sunday, when we would 
take fresh ones. Sometimes when we had a penny or two, we would get 
her some little thing she would like. Oftentimes, when she was so very 
ill, we have stood by her bedside and cried, and she would beg of us not 
to cry, but was quite broken-hearted herself. I have often thought since 
how we must have worried her, and again we used to get into trouble with 
the Church minister because we did not go to school on Sunday mornings. 
He made it his business to go to my mother, to ask her if she could not 
do without her children going to see her every Sunday, and she told him 
that was all the pleasure she had in looking forward to see us. ; 

How many times, when I stood at the mill, have I thought what I would 
do if I had a mother and father to go home to like other girls. But it was 
not my lot. 

Well, time passed on. My brother Joe ran away from the mill, and did 
not let us know for a long time where he was. He was never very kind to 
us. I think he was more like my father, but my brother George was of a 
religious nature from a child, and is even now. 

Now I have not said what became of that other girl who was turned out 
of doors with me at three o’clock that morning, but I did not know myself 
until twenty-six years afterwards, and then I| had a letter from her. She 
had been to my brother at Berkhamsted and got my address, and then 
wrote to me. I was surprised, I can tell you. I should like to mention 
here what became of three sisters who were sent out of the Union about the 
same time as myself, to work at the mill. I heard some time afterwards 
that the eldest, who had been a very good-living girl, died raving mad. 
The next turned out a thorough bad one, and the last I heard of her, she 
was a regular tramp. The youngest one of the three got into trouble, and 
went back to the Union, and a fortnight after her baby was born she was 
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sent to work in the wash-house, and through this she caught a cold, and 
died. I have often thought of them. 

Now I had been with Mrs. H. until I was turned thirteen years of age, 
and ‘ Black Garner,” as he was called (the relieving officer), came to see 
her one day and said, ‘‘ Fanny, I am going to take your girl away.’”’ She 
said, ‘“‘ Be ye, Mr. J., and where be ye going to take her to?” He said, “‘ I 
am going to take her to St. Albans, to service. It is about time she was off 
our hands. Ger her ready by next week.”’ Yes ! it was time I was off their 
hands, for I was costing them ninepence a week, besides clothing, and when 
I was obliged to go to him to ask for anything to wear, or to have my boots 
mended, he would treat me like a dog. A time or two, the boot-repairer 
could not mend them the same night, and he would lend mea pair. It did not 
matter about the fitting. Once he lent me a pair of button boots. I never 
had such a thing on my foot before. Yes ! it was quite time I was off their 
hands, for it was a scandalous thing that a drunkard’s family should be 
cast upon others to keep, for it meant someone had to work for the money. 
But that is no reason why the poor should be treated as they often are by 
these relieving officers, for if it were not for the poor, they would not hold 
these positions, and I may say if fathers and even mothers only realised 
what misery they bring their children to through drink, I don’t think they 
could do it. I speak from experience. 

The Sunday after Mr. J. had been to Mrs. H. about me, I went as usual 
to see my mother. She was very much cut up about my going away, but 
she talked to me for my good, and begged of me to keep out of bad company. 
We bid one another goodbye, and I went back again to Tring. ‘The next 
week Mr. J. came and said he would take me to St. Albans himself. I had 
had a very good home with Mrs. H. (and always visited them in after 
years). They bid me goodbye and gave me a penny, then Mr. J. and I 
started. When we got to Watford we had to change and wait some long 
time for the St. Albans train ; so he told me I could walk with him up the 
town a little way, and when we got to a restaurant he went in to lunch, 
but gave me a penny to wait about outside. 

I wandered on a little way, and saw in a shop-window a book of the 
Mother’s Last Words, by Mrs. Sewell, price twopence, so I went and bought 
it with my two pennies. I believe it has more than one hundred verses 
in it, but in time I had learned every word by heart. Now one verse seemed 
fit in my mother’s case, where she says to her children : 


I can’t speak of your father, John, 
You know that he has been my death. 
If he comes back, you’ll say his wife 
Forgave him with her dying breath. 


Well, we reached St. Albans at last, and the place of service he had found 
for me was a public-house. What did it matter ? I was only a drunkard’s 
child. But if they had found me a good place for a start, things might have 
been better for me. But there I was, cast upon the wide world when I was 
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only thirteen years old, without a friend to say yea or nay tome. Whichever 
way I took, I had only God above to guide me. The parish people sent 
me a small parcel of clothes; no box to put them in. They had quite done 
with me now. The place where Mr. J. took me to was very near the old 
Abbey. It was a double-fronted house, a shop and beer-house combined. 
Mr. and Mrs. H., who kept it, were elderly people and had only been there 
one month themselves. They kept something of a general shop on one side 
of the doorway and a taproom the other. I know they had a cow, and a 
donkey, and I used to make buttez,and sausages, and sometimes serve in the 
taproom, and sometimes go with milk. I know I was not much of a 
servant, for I had never been taught to do it. Mrs. H. always had a char-_ 
woman in once a week, and this woman often told me her “ wipes ” were 
better than my “ scrubbing,” and I don’t doubt it. I always went to the 
Abbey on Sunday mornings. 

My money was one shilling and sixpence weekly, but my mistress spent 
it for me in getting me a few more clothes, and gave me a box to keep them 
in. She was very good to me, but after they had been there twelve months 
they were obliged to give the place up, and took a small cottage in a village 
between Watford and St. Albans, and she could not afford to keep me ; 
so I was obliged to make another shift. Now the charwoman who worked 
for Mrs. H. (1 don’t remember her name) had a brother in Beckenham in 
Kent. He sent word that they wanted a girl where he was, and it was agreed 
that I should go there. This woman went as far as London Bridge with me, 
and her brother met me at Beckenham ; and so I was still further away 
from my mother, whom I had not seen since I left Tring. 

It was a very lonely place where this man took me to : not another house 
near. It had been a farm, but there was no farm work done whilst I was 
there. This man had been an old servant, the mistress and master being 
both dead, and the house and grounds being left to a lady from the Isle 
of Wight. This lady had only been there a week or two, and was a maiden 
lady. She kept three cats, Frisky, Trot and Tim, and a large black dog 
called Gipsy, and a small brown dog called Monkey. There were only two 
servants ; the man and myself. It was rather a large house, and beauti- 
fully furnished. The kitchen door looked out into a farmyard, and another 
door opened into a large scullery, and through this to a very large old barn ; 
another door led to a small room looking towards the front garden. This 
room had shutters, with two big holes in them, and that room was my 
bedroom. Another door leading from the kitchen went to the front hall, 
drawing-room, and parlour, and also staircase leading to the upper part 
of the house. It seemed to me a mysterious sort of place. The mistress 
did not know half of what was in the house for a long time. The property 
had been left to her by the late owners, her uncle and aunt, and they must 
have been strange people. Miss B. had a little done to the house while I 
was there, and they found a cupboard, which had been papered over full 
of beautiful china, and other things in boxes, and a wardrobe packed full 
of beautiful clothes, and one round table in the drawing-room had the 
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cloth stuck down all round it, and after removing it, we found several 
five-pound notes under it. No one visited the place except two gentlemen 
who once came to the front part. The house laid right back from the 
road, and the front gate was always kept locked, and a very thick 
iron bar was kept across the gates of the farmyard. There were two 
or three horses and a lot of fowls. Miss B. and the man always went to 
Beckenham church on Sunday morning, and I used to go in the afternoon, 
but we always went out the kitchen way and through the big gates. I 
always had to bar it when they went out. One Sunday morning I forgot 
to do so, and they had not been gone long when a big tall man came to the 
door. 

I fancy I can see him now. He had a Scotch cap on, and he asked me to 
give him something to eat or some money. I told him I could not, and he 
wanted to know who was at home. I said, “No one.” Then he put his 
hand on my shoulder and pushed me on one side, walked through the 
kitchen, and turned towards the drawing-room and parlour. What to do 
with myself I did not know. I ran through the scullery to hide myself in 
the barn, but..as I got there I saw the big black dog asleep. I had not 
thought of him. I called out, “ Seize him, Gipsy.” I don’t think the dog 
had time to wake up before he had the man by the coat-tail, or somewhere 
else. The man pleaded for me to call him off, and I followed him to the 
gate with the dog, and put the bar across. But it upset me very much ; 
I could not get-over it. My mistress was very much put out when I told 
her, for not putting the bar up after they had gone out, and I was not left 
alone again after that. I have often wondered how I dared to sleep in that 
room downstairs alone, with those two big holes looking like eyes staring 
at me ; and the man used to be very fond of telling me about the old master 
lying dead in the parlour (I think he came to some untimely end). 

Well, after this, Miss B. said she felt she must have some one older than 
me to be in the house with her, so it was arranged that the man’s sister 
should go there, the woman who had got me the place, and who had worked 
at St. Albans with me. She was a married woman, but had parted from her 
husband. Miss B. was very good to me, and gave me a few very nice things 
(clothes). She wrote to my mother to know if she should get me another 
place at Bromley ; but my mother’s answer was that she knew her end was 
near, and she would like me near her. Miss B. also wrote to my old mis- 
tress, and she wrote back to me to book my box to Watford and go and see 
her. The woman who was to take my place came the day before I left, 
and Miss B. paid her expenses to take me as far as Euston station, to see 
me safe for Watford. So I started to find my old mistress. It seemed such 
a long way, and I| was so tired and weary that I sat down by the roadside 
and went to sleep. A man passing with a cart called to me to wake up, and 
I started on again, and after a time I found the place. (I think it was called 
Leavesden.) 

I stopped with them a fortnight, and they would have got me another 
place, but my mother wanted me near her. A Quaker lady who visited 
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the infirmary where my mother was then found me another place, so I 
went back to Berkhamsted, and, needless to say, went straight to my 
mother, whom I had not seen for nearly two years. She had not been up 
out of bed all that time. 

The meeting with us I must leave. The Quaker lady had told my 
mother that at the place where I was going they had a good many different 
girls, but she did not know whose fault it was, the mistress or the servants, 
but she hoped I should get on all right. So I went straight into my new 
place, as I had no other home to go to. It was a private school, kept by a 
Mr. and Mrs. P., who had one son, one governess, two boy-boarders, and 
one boy to clean the rooms and do odd jobs, and myself. I was soon told 
they had had nineteen servants in one year. I stopped three months, but 
how I managed to do so I don’t know. I was treated like a dog from the very 
first day. Neither the boy or me were allowed to sit at the table for our 
meals, and always had to sit at a window-ledge ; always two slices of 
bread-and-dripping for our breakfast or tea, no more ; no supper ; and our 
dinners we could often have eaten as much again. Prayers and Bible- 
reading every night and morning, and a nagging, wretched life throughout 
the day. I never knew what it was to have five minutes’ peace. They had 
all their meals in the kitchen, and I had to sleep in the same room as the 
governess, who simply treated me as dirt beneath her. My life was a misery — 
all the time I was there. 

The place where I was in then was only about five minutes’ walk away 
from my mother, and she had worried very much about the sort of place 
I was in, and also about my eldest brother, as we had not heard anything 
of him since he left the silk-mills two years before. But one day, while I 
was in this wretched place, he came to me, ragged and dirty and almost 
starving, and without a penny. He had been about all that time, getting a 
job where he could in brick-fields or anywhere. I gave him what money 
I could and begged of him to get away from my place before anyone should 
see him. But they did see him, and I think it touched her a bit to see the 
wretched state he was in, and without a home, for she made him wash, 
and gave him some food, and then gave him a note to take to a gentleman 
at the steam-saw mills, asking him to find my brother work, which he did, 
and he was there for twelve years, and turned out a good workman. From 
there he went to the railway carriage building works at Southampton, and 
was in one place up to the time he died in 1898. ‘Through him my younger 
brother George got into the steam-saw mills, and still there, has been in 
one place for nearly forty years. So you see some good came through me 
getting into that wretched place. 

Well, soon after this, the mistress came to me and asked what I had done 
with the raspberry vinegar, I told her I did not know what she meant, 
and she said if I did not own up to her that I had had it, she would thrash 
me. I could not own up to that which I had not done, and I am afraid I 
was saucy. After that there was no stopping in the place with her. She 
sent for my brother and told him I had been stealing and was saucy to her, 
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and he told her to horsewhip me. How I was tempted that night to go and 
jump into the canal ! 

On the Sunday following, I asked her if I could go and see my mother, 
but she would not let me go, and that seemed to almost break my heart. 
It passed on to Wednesday, and Mrs. P. had gone to London, and as my 
work was done, I asked the master if I could go and see my mother. He 
said, ‘‘ Yes, go, and tell her what lies you like.’”’ So I went, and when I got 
there, my mother was asleep. I had hardly got into the room when another 
woman who laid in bed next to my mother began at me, saying, “‘ You bad 
girl ; you good-for-nothing girl ! you ought to be whipped.” I burst out 
crying, for I thought I was going there for a kind word, instead of which 
everyone seemed against me. Oh! how I wished I were dead. My mother 
opened her eyes, but her speech seemed to be taken from her for some time, 
and her looks at me I shall never forget. At last she said, ‘‘ My girl, what 
have you been stealing ?”’? Now I must tell you that the woman, Mrs. P.., 
had been to my mother on that Sunday when she would not let me go, 
and had told her I had been stealing, but would not say what. Only think 
what my mother’s feelings must have been. It upset her so that she never 
seemed to get over it. She thought I had been stealing money, or jewellery, 
or some valuables of some sort. After I had told her the truth my mother 
had a letter written to the woman to say I should leave, and I gave her 
notice, but she said I should not leave her service. You may guess the life 
I had that week, A day or two after that, one of the boy-boarders said he 
had lost his book-mark, and the mistress said she had no doubt he would 
find it in Ann’s book. (They always called me Ann, but my name is Lucy.) 
I was so pleased to fetch my box to let them see I had not got it, but when 
I opened the Bible, the first thing I saw was the book-mark. Someone had 
put it there, and I have always thought it was the mistress herself, as she 
seemed to be so sure it was there. 

I stood with my Bible in one hand and the book-mark in the other, 
accused of stealing it. I did not know what to do or say, and I think I 
cried all night and through next day. The master took me into the school- 
room and stood over me with a stick, and vowed he would have me put in 
prison for stealing if I told anyone what sort of a place it was. And whilst 
I was in that room, with the master threatening me what he would do, 
the great black clouds hung overhead, and the thunder and lightning was 
terrible. I shall never forget that day. Well ! my last day soon came round, 
and I asked the mistress if she would look through my box before I fas- 
tened it up, and she said I should not go out of the house until she had seen 
through it. Then I asked her if I could leave it there until I had found 
somewhere to take it, and she answered, it can go in the barn if I liked. 
So my box went into the barn, and I started out, homeless. 

I hardly knew which way to turn, but I went to my brother, and he took 
me to the place where he was living, and that woman took me in. So you see 
a home was provided for me before night. I was there for a fortnight, and 
I did a little needlework and some straw plait. Then I heard of another 
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place, near Berkhamsted station, a public-house kept by a Mr. and Mrs. 
M., who had three little children. I went into this place and made another 
start, and I used to go on Sundays to see my mother. One Sunday when 
I was with her, she seemed to be worse, and she talked to me for my good, 
and when my visiting-time was up I bid her goodbye, and her last words 
were, ‘“‘ Goodbye, my girl. Keep away from bad company.” 

On the following Wednesday, I went to take the little boy to school, 
and met the man from the infirmary who used to go on errands and did 
odd jobs. I said to him, “ Harry, how is my mother this morning? ” 
He laughed at me, and said something about her not being alive. I did 
not understand him, but I must tell you he was not quite right in his mind. 
I told my mistress when I got back, and she told me to go at once to see. 
I went and rang the bell, and the same woman answered who had done for 
years. I said, “‘ Can I see my mother, please ?”’ but her answer was: 
“* She is dead.”’ I did not wait for permission from the master, as I ought 
to have done, but ran round the pathway leading to the infirmary, and into 
the room where my mother had laid for nearly three years, the same room 
into which the three of us had taken the wild-flowers, and stood by her | 
bed so many times. Into this room I went, but my mother was gone, and 
her bed was taken away. I called to her, but she was gone. Then someone 
took hold of me and led me to the dead-house, and there laid my mother 
in a shell, with someone’s dead baby lying at her feet. I called out to her, 
“* Speak to me once more ! Oh, Mother, do speak to me, do speak once 
more. What shall I do ? What shall I do? ”’ 

How long I stood there like that, calling to her, I don’t know, but 
someone took hold of my arm and led me out of the place, and I found 
myself outside the gates. I stood back against the wall, crying out, ‘““ My 
mother’s gone. My mother’s gone.” I was dazed and hardly knew what 
I was about, until a woman who knew of my mother’s long illness, and 
who was coming along the pathway, saw me and came to know what was 
the matter. I told her my mother was gone, and the only comfort I had 
was : “‘ You ought to be thankful. You ought to go down on your knees 
and thank God for taking her out of her sufferings,’ and then she walked 
off, leaving me standing there crying. 

I have no doubt this woman meant well, but it was very hard to me just 
then. How could I be thankful ? Whilst my mother was alive I had someone 
to go to for a kind word and to tell my troubles, but now I had no one, 
for she was gone. My eldest brother was far from being kind to me, 
although he had regular work and a comfortable home. He would take 
the last penny from me at any time if he could. I went and told him | 
mother was dead, and I wrote to my brother George, who was still at 
Tring silk-mills. 

My mother died on Wednesday, August 5th, 1863, and was buried on 
Saturday, August 8th, with only the three of us to follow her. I was now 
turned fifteen years of age, just the time when a girl needs a mother’s care 
the most. Well, at my new place the mistress was very good to me, but 
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the master was one of the worst who walked God’s earth. Always fighting 
with his wife ; the pots and glasses would go flying through the glass 
doors and windows, and he would beat that woman shamefully. On one 
Sunday night I had my new mourning dress torn from my back, through 
trying to part them when fighting. But that was not the worst of him. 
That man, who had a wife and was a father to three little children, did all 
he could, time after time, to try and ruin me, a poor orphan only fifteen 
years old. He would boast to me, and even tell me the names of other girls 
he had carried on with. God alone kept me from falling a victim to that 
wretched man, for I could not have been my own keeper. It was impossi- 
ble for me to stop where he was, and whilst I am writing here, I will tell 
you of his end. Some time after I had left, his poor wife died, and I was 
told he had shot himself. 

By now I had begun to bitterly hate service, and a fatherly old man who 
used the public-house where I had been told me of a place in Luton where 
they wanted a girl to learn the straw work and help in house-work. 
Although this was another public-house, I thought it was a chance to 
learn a trade, so I went there. By the way, I stayed with this man’s wife 
until I was ready to go. He was what was called a packman in the country, 
one who travels to different parts of the country with a pack on his back ; 
that was how he came to hear of the place at Luton. As I said before, I 
went there, and the place was very well and they were very good to me, 
but they did not keep to their promise. They would not pay me more than 
two shillings a week, but said they would teach me the straw-work. You 
may think it strange, straw business going on in a public-house, but it was 
so, and I think the reason was, part of the business belonged to a sister and 
daughter. I sometimes did housework, sometimes served in the bar, and 
other times did the finishing of straw hats. They never attempted to teach 
me the making of them, but I was determined to learn, and would get a 
piece of straw and sit up half the night trying to do it. Now a girl with 
whom I had been out a few times told me of a woman who wanted two 
girl-apprentices for six months, and would supply food, but no money. 
I went with her to see this woman, and it was agreed that we two girls 
should go there. I did not know if I was doing right or not, but as I had | 
been some time at my place, and the money so little, and they had notshown 
me how to do the work, except the finishing-off (lining and wiring); I 
wanted to make the hats, so I made up my mind and left. I had a good lot: 
of clothes, but not much money, and so I started right into the straw trade. 

Hats were very different then to what they are now. I thought I was 
going to do wonders, but I think my real troubles had now begun. I liked 
the work very much, and was quick at it. I could do the two leading 
shapes of the season in a fortnight, but this woman set us a task every day 
which was impossible to do. I have sat up all night sometimes, in bitter 
cold weather, not daring to get right into bed for fear I should get warm 
and lay too long. I have even been obliged to do the work on Sunday, and 
then perhaps not finish the amount, and whatever quantity I was short she 
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reckoned I was so much money in her debt. As I say, it was impossible 
to do in the time what she gave us, and so my little money went, and when 
that was gone she had my clothes just for my living. I don’t wish to boast, 
but I had kept myself respectable so far, and now this woman took in two 
other girls who had a most filthy disease, to sleep in the same bed as myself. 
Time went on like this for five months ; at the end of this, the work began 
to get very bad. Mrs. P. came back one morning in a shocking temper, 
because she could not sell the work, and brought home a new-shaped 
bonnet which she gave me to do. The first time I did it, it was wrong. I 
did it again ; it was wrong. I did it a third time ; it was still wrong. ‘The 
day was more than half gone, and I had not done half or a quarter of my 
day’s work. I had only been taught just the two leading shapes, and it 
took much longer to do this new shape. But the season was over, and she 
had taken from me all I had got, and now she did not want me any longer. 
I threw the work down, and told her I would do no more, for I had got to 
that state of mind I did not care what became of me. That woman had 
taken all I possessed because I could not do the amount of work she set 
me, just for my food. I started out of that house that day, after having only 
been there for five months, with nothing but my mother’s Bible and a few 
little things tied up in a handkerchief. The season was over, and I was 
homeless, penniless, and with only the clothes I walked in. She had 
turned the other girl away, who went there with me, some time before, 
because she was rather slow at the work. What to do or which way to turn 
I did not know. Some people would say it was my own fault ; I should 
have kept to service. Well, perhaps it was, but remember I was never put 
to a decent place at the beginning. 

I wandered about ; I did not care what became of myself that day. 
I had had no dinner, and I had nowhere to go, but towards night I thought I 
would try to find the other girl who had been there with me. I found her at 
last, with an aunt and uncle, and I told them how I was placed, and they, 
although strangers to me, took me in. This man said he had an order for 
work that would last for two or three weeks, and I could stop there and 
help to do it, and he would pay me what I earned. So you see, a home was 
again provided for me before night. I stayed there and worked as long as 
they had any to give me, and even after that, when there was nothing to do, 
I was allowed to stay, although they had not much room. 

The work was very bad everywhere at this time, and I wandered about, 
trying for work, sometimes getting just enough to get some food ; but I 
could not get any more clothes, and my boots were almost worn from my 
feet, often causing me to get wet-footed. How often I was tempted to lead 
a bad life, but there always seemed to be a hand to hold me back. I don’t 
want you to think I boast of myself, for I was not my own keeper, neither 
was I without faults ; far from it. After a time, I got some work in a work- 
room, but I wanted a lot of improving before I could do it properly. Soa 
woman in the same room undertook to see that I did my work correctly, 
and in time I was able to earn fairly good”money now and then. I went to 
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live with this woman, and on Saturday she would take my money and pay 
herself for looking to my work, and on the way home would meet two or 
three others, visiting different public-houses. Often when I got home 
quite half of my money was gone. 

I had got into a thorough bad house. The wickedness that went on there 
I could not write down here. I could not get myself any clothing except 
a second-hand thing or two, things I was forced to get. How near I was to 
falling then, God only knows. How often I have thought of that time of 
my life, and wondered how I was kept from turning out wrong, more so 
than others who have gone wrong. 

Well, it happened again that there was not enough work at the room where 
I was, so I started out again to find more. I wandered about for some time, 
and at last I saw in the window of a very respectable house, ‘‘ Good sewers 
wanted.” I went there, and the woman looked at me rather straight, and 
asked me several questions ; where I lived, and where I had worked. I 
told her the truth, and she said she would give me work if I left that house 
at once, and would give me a home until I could find respectable lodgings. 
I went back to: my place, and told them I did not owe them anything, for 
I had been earning very good money, but had not been able to do any good 
with it. They swore at me awfully, but the storm did not last long, as I 
had not many things to get together, and so I left bad company. 

The first week I was at my new place, Mrs. L. got me some new boots, 
and had one of her own dresses altered for me, got me other things, and I 
paid her something each week. I had plenty of work and a good home, but 
of course I was given to understand she could not keep me there, as there 
was not room. ‘That woman was a true-friend to me. I believe it was her 
who saved me from going quite to the wrong. When I had been there 
some two or three weeks (there was still plenty of work, and the card still 
in the window), a young woman called in answer to the card. She had come 
from a small farm just outside Luton, and Mrs. L. gave her work. I asked 
this young woman if she knew where I could get lodgings, and she said, 
“I wish my mother would let you come to our house, for it would be 
company night and morning. I will ask her.” 

Next morning she came with the answer that I could go there to live. 
I did so,and we went togetherto this same place to work as long as they could 
give it to us. I was now pretty comfortable, and began to get some good 
clothes ; but after about three months, Mr. and Mrs. H. (the young 
woman’s parents) left the small farm they were managing, and went to 
live in a village about three miles out of Luton. They wished me to go 
with them, so I did. We could not go into the workroom now to work, as 
it was too far away from Luton, but we had our work out to do, and used 
to take it in two or three times a week to Luton. Mrs. H. as well as her 
daughter Sarah used to do the hat-work in the season, they were also both 
good straw-plaiters and would do that work in the dull season ; but I was 
not much of a plaiter, and so would get what hat-work I could, or make 
children’s clothes for the village people. 
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I generally did the mending for the family when there was no hat- 
work, always helped with the washing and house-work, and have never been 
sorry for it. Even at this time I never knew what it was to have a sixpence 
to call my own, for it took me all my time in the busy season to pay up 
what I had got behind in the dull time, but I had a good home, and that 
was everything. I had my food just the same whether I was earning any- 
thing or not, and things were very dear at that time. Sarah and myself 
always went to the Sunday-school in the next village about a mile away, 
and joined a “‘ Sick Benefit Club ”’ belonging to the little chapel where we 
attended. 

Mr. H. was a kind-hearted and good-living man, but Mrs. H. was very 
hard to please sometimes ; it was not all sunshine with her. Neither me 
or the daughter were ever allowed out after 8.30 p.m., or it meant a terrible 
row, but I don’t think any the worse of her for that. Now I had not seen 
my brothers since I came away from Berkhamsted, soon after my mother 
died. I heard that the eldest was married. I was nearly nineteen myself 
then, and I thought I would like to see them. 

I had no work just then (and no money), so I started one morning to 
walk it. The distance was, I believe, about twenty-five or thirty miles, 
and I started about five o’clock in the morning, and reached Berkham- 
sted about three o’clock in the afternoon. I was very much upset once, 
just before I got to a place called Market Street at that time but now called 
Markyate, but I got over it all nght, and after I had gone about another 
mile, I was going up a steep hill, with the sun shining beautifully, when 
a poorly-clad woman came along down the hill, with her white hair 
flowing in the wind and her arms waving about, singing at the top of her 
voice a hymn. When she got to me, she smiled, and I said, “ It is a lovely 
morning, is it not ?”’ and she answered “‘ Yes, and the Almighty God is 
the maker of it all, my dear,” and away she went, still singing. I have often 
thought of that woman. Well, I sat down at the side of the road to rest a few 
times,andsometimesstopped to enquire the way, but I reached Berkhamsted 
safely at last, and was very pleased to find my brother with a very nice, 
comfortable home (my youngest brother was still at the silk-mills at Tring), 
and I stopped with them for a few days, and then went back. I walked 
that journey three times. On the second journey I went with a woman 
who had a son living near there, but she was too poor to ride. The 
third time I went there was with my husband. (I loved the journey that 
time.) 

While I was living with Mrs. H., a young man who lived very near often 
came in to see Mr. H. He had driven a plough for him when a lad, but at 
this time he worked at a farm called Eaton Green, a farm between Luton 
and the village in which we lived. I leave you to guess whether this young 
man called mostly to see Mr. H. or myself, but I had to put up with a lot 
of sneers from Sarah and her mother. It set me bitterly against him, and 
I told him I would not have anything to do with him ; but one day when 
I was alone with Mr. H. in the house, he put his hand on my shoulder and 
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said to me, “ My girl, you have poor Will; he will make you a good 
husband, and he will never hit you. Never you mind what Sarah or her 
mother says, you have Will.” 

Soon after this, I had some work to take to Luton in the evening. It 
was in the summer-time, and as Mrs. H. was not well she asked me to call 
at Dr. Clarke’s and get her a bottle of medicine. I met Will just going 
home from work, and he stopped to speak to me. I hardly answered him, 
and walked on, and when I got to Luton I saw to the work first and then 
called at the doctor’s, but he was out at a case, although expected in any 
minute. I thought it would be wrong if I went home without seeing him, 
so I waited until he returned, which was eleven o’clock. He gave me the 
medicine, but what to do I did not know, for I felt I dare not start back on 
that lonely journey alone. I looked in at the “‘ Wheatsheaf’ public-house, 
a place generally used by the out-town people, to see if anyone was there 
who was going back my way, but there was not. Now there was another 
way home, much nearer than the way I had come to Luton ; this way was 
past the cemetery and over Satan’s Hill, as it was called ; but I dare not 
go that way, so I started on the other way past the ‘“‘ Model Farm,” where 
I first lived with Mrs. H. You know it is always said country places and 
roads are haunted, so I ran and walked, ran and walked, until I got to the 
foot of Eaton Green hill, and there was a very large hole in the side of the 
bank, as large as a house, which went right under the bank, and I know 
personally one or two who had been upset there ; and when I got there I 
saw someone strike a light, and I had got to pass that place. Oh! how I 
wished Will would come and meet me. I am sure my very hair stood 
upright. I ran and cried, but when I got to the place where the light was 
struck I could not see anything, and I think it must only have been a keeper 
crossing the road to go to the wood a little way off. I got over this hill and 
down the other side, then up another, which was called ‘“‘ Wigmore Hill.” 
Some said there was a ghost seen there at times, but I did not see it that 
night. Still another hill, worse than all ; it 1s called Wandon End Hill; a 
narrow roadway with very high banks on each side, and with the trees 
meeting overhead. But I managed to get over this hill safely, and was soon 
home. I did the journey in forty minutes, but I think it is over three miles, 
and I thought I should have dropped dead when I got home. Sarah and 
her young man had been to meet me, but had turned back. 

After this, I began to think a little more kindly of W. L. Soon after there 
was some unpleasantness between me and Mrs. H. about my work, and 
she said some bitter things to me, I had sat night after night at work 
until eleven or twelve o’clock, using a rushlight candle, and my eyes had 
begun to get so bad that I could hardly see. It was about harvest-time, and 
Will came as usual, and asked me plainly about getting married. Then I 
consented. He had been a steady, saving chap ; if he had not got a few 
things together I could not have done so ; so we settled it to be married 
about Christmas time. His master had a cottage to let at two shillings a 
week, so he took it a few weeks before Christmas and got as much furniture 
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as he could afford. I could not realise having a home of my own ; I could 
not have thought more of it if it had been a palace. 

I had been with Mrs. H. now for nearly three years, and I left there on 
the Friday night as we were to be married next day. W. and myself 
went to Luton that night to do some shopping. It was a lovely night, 
although the snow laid thickly on the ground ; the moon was shining © 
beautifully. I went to my home (that was to be) for that night, as I had odd 
jobs enough to last me nearly all the night. My future husband and his 
brother, who was going to church with us, went off to bed, and a young 
woman, his cousin, sat with me until two o’clock, then went to her home 
and I sat in a chair and slept for a little while. That was how I spent my 
last night before marriage. 

At five o’clock on the Saturday morning the weather changed ; it began 
to rain fast and never ceased all day, and we had to start from home by 
eight o’clock to walk all the way to Luton. No carriage for us, as everyone 
looks for at the present time. I have often heard it said, ““ Happy is the 
bride that the sun shines on.”’ Well, it did not shine on me that day, for the 
rain poured down, and the snow was sloshing under our feet ; it was an 
awful day. To add to this misfortune, when we arrived at the church, we 
found all the doors closed. There had been some mistake, so we had to 
stand by while my brother-in-law-to-be went for the clerk. So don’t you 
think I had reasons to remember my wedding-day, which was on Saturday, 
December 21st, 1867 ? 

After we were married, we went to a certain hotel where my brother-in- 
law was ostler, and went to his harness-room, where there was a good fire 
and something to eat and drink. After we had dried our clothes a little, 
we started for home, a place I could now really call my own home. God 
alone knows how proud I was of it. My husband’s money was only twelve 
shillings a week, and at that time bread was eightpence a quartern-loaf ; 
also meat, tea and sugar, and other things, were very dear. He had to be 
up every morning soon after three o’clock, as he had to walk two miles to © 
work. I worked on as hard myself as ever I had done, so we got along very 
well, adding a little more to our home whenever we could. 

My first baby, a girl, was born on January 7th, 1869. ‘Things went on in 
a general way, living happily together but working very hard, and we found 
it difficult to keep things straight, and as time went on I had three little 
girls ; the third one died at eight months and a fortnight old. That was a 
great blow to us. She was buried in the chapel grounds at a village called 
Brache Wood Green. It would be strange to see a burial like that now, 
for we had six little girls to carry her to the grave. Soon after that we left 
that part of the country, and my husband went as ploughman to a farmer 
in the Dunstable road, near Luton. We had to live in a cottage belonging 
to the farm ; there were four ivy-covered cottages standing by the side of 
the road for the workmen. It was there where my first boy was born ; 
but he was very delicate, and when he was eleven months of age, there was 
an agitation among the farm-labourers for miles around, about the wages. 
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Most of the farmers had agreed to give their men a little more ; but not so 
with the farmer where we were. My husband’s money was only thirteen 
shillings a week, and out of that two shillings went for rent, leaving eleven 
shillings, with three little children to keep. So he asked for a rise, as other 
farmers were giving, but the master soon told him if he were not satisfied, 
he had better take a month’s notice and go. He did so, which meant 
getting out of the cottage as well. There was the worry then as to where 
we should go, or what we should do, but he had thoroughly made up his 
mind to go to London, and try to get work there. 

The week following the notice, my second little girl and the shepherd’s 
little girl, both of the same age (nearly five years old), were both ailing. 
They loved one another, and went to school together on the Monday, 
but we kept them at home for the rest of the week, as they did not seem at 
all well. ‘They were both together at my place most of the time, singing 
their little pieces and playing. On the following Saturday, my little girl 
Alice was much better, and out to play, but the other little girl, Sally, was 
very ill, and her mother had to go for a doctor. When he came, he said the 
child was dying. I sat up with the mother all Saturday night, and the child 
passed away at 6.30 on Sunday morning, and I laid the poor child out as 
best I could, although I had never done such a thing before. I went to my 
home then to get my children up, and told Alice that Sally was gone. 
She cried bitterly, and on that morning she stood between the shepherd’s 
knees to have her breakfast ; he was too much upset to eat anything 
himself, he was so fond of his children. 

I went to the doctor to let him know the child was dead, and I asked him 
for a bottle of medicine for my child, and told him she was rather hoarse 
on the chest. He gave me two kinds of medicine, and told me to get home 
and steam her, and he would be up in the course of an hour to see her ; but 
I said, ‘‘ My child is not dangerously ill, sir.’”’ He stamped his foot and 
said, ‘I tell you your child is dangerously ill.” I hardly knew how I got 
home, I was so much upset at what the doctor told me. The child was still 
in the shepherd’s house, for they seemed as if they could not part with her. 
I brought her home and did as the doctor told me, and she seemed fairly 
well all day, but of course I did not let her go out again. The doctor came 
to see her, and said it was croup she had. Well, I went to bed that night, as 
I had been up all Saturday night with the other child ; but on Sunday 
night, at eleven o’clock, my child was taken for death. Her only cry was, 
*““ | want to go to heaven with Sally.”’ Six weeks before this she had done 
something wrong ; I beat her and told her the bad man would have her, 
and when she was dying she said, ‘‘ You beat me and told me the bad man 
would have me. Is he going to have me now ? ” Just imagine my feelings 
then ! I said to her, ‘‘ No, he will not have you,” and she said, ““ No; I 
am going to heaven with Sally, ain’t I, Mother ? ” and she put up her hands 
and said, “‘ Take me higher, higher ; I want to go higher.” At eleven 
o’clock on Monday morning, she called for her father. He was fetched 
from the plough-field, and she clung around his neck. In fifteen hours from 
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the time she was taken for death she was gone to heaven with Sally, for 
she passed away at two o’clock on Monday. 

Their coffins came together, and at the end of the week they were taken 
in the house together, and were put in one grave together. All this hap- 
pened during our last month in the country. It was a great trouble to us 
both, but twelve months after Sally died, that poor shepherd had a far 
greater trouble, for his wife died, leaving him with six little ones, one a baby 
just one week old. We were away then, but I went to see him in his trouble, 
and he took hold of my hand_and said, “ Oh, Mrs. L., I thought it was 
trouble last year, but it was nothing compared to this.”’ 

Well, when our month’s notice was up, we could not get a house anywhere 
that we could afford, so we parted with a few things and packed the others 
up. I went to my brother-in-law’s with the two children till we could see 
what we were going to do, and Will, my husband, went to London to 
find work. He made his way for the Edgware Road, to a young man who 
had been groom at the same farm that we had left. He was at an hotel at 
work, and told Will of different places to go to for work. The first night he 
spent in London, he slept in a manger, and the rats ate part of his food 
which he had in his pocket while he slept. The next day he got lodgings 
near Paddington Green. It was on November 2nd when he went to London 
and on the 5th he got work as horsekeeper for a railway company, and I 
came to London a fortnight later, so that we were settled down in our 
home before Christmas, and so had our first Christmas dinner in 
London. 

I have reason to remember that dinner, for we had to have it by lamp- 
light. It was a shocking day. I shall never forget my first two or three 
months in London. I think I cried most of the time, for my husband was | 
on night work, and I amongst strangers and thinking of my poor child I. 
had so recently buried. I would have given anything to have gone back 
to the country. I still kept on with my straw work, as the person I worked 
for sent it up from Luton once a week, and I would send it back to the 
warehouse. Some months after, they forgot to send thread with my work 
on one occasion, which threw me in a great fix, as I could only obtain it in 
the City, and I did not even know for certain what shops or what part of 
the City. I was told by someone that they were sure I could get it at 
Whiteley’s, but I tried and could not, and went to Owen’s but could not 
get it there, although I was told by them I could get it at the shop opposite, 
as they did the work for Owen’s. I went there, and saw the lady herself. 
She obliged me with the thread, and wanted to know a lot about Luton — 
work, and told me if I would work for her she would pay me far better than © 
I was being paid. So I finished up with Luton and worked at the shops in 
Westbourne Grove for thirteen years. I was in the workroom part of the 
time, and had my work at home the other part. My eldest daughter also 
worked for them for ten years. I should have stopped with them longer 
but the lease was up, and the shops passed into other hands that did not do 
that kind of work. 
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After that I went to another place in the West End, where I worked 
for one gentleman for twenty years. I always liked my work very much, 
and although I had trouble with it when I first learnt, it has been a little 
fortune to me. I have been at the work for forty-seven years, and have 
never missed one season, although I have had a large family. I have had 
seven together not earning a penny-piece. In my busy seasons I have 
worked almost night and day. I don’t like to talk of what I have done, but 
I generally bought up what I could at sales, and made up my children’s 
clothes in my dull season, and I don’t think I have paid away thirty 
shillings for any kind of needlework. 

The straw work is very bad, as a rule, from July up to about Christmas. 
During that time I have been out charing or washing, and I have looked 
after a gentleman’s house a few times, and I have taken in needlework. 
This was before any of my children were old enough to work. I have done 
my best to bring them up respectable. 

I met a woman quite lately, whom I got to know soon after I first came 
to London. I had not seen her for many years, and of course she wanted 
to know how we were getting on. I told her, and she said, “‘ I suppose you 
have got a black sheep amongst them ? ”’ “‘ Iam pleased to say I have not,” 
I said to her, and the woman seemed surprised. I have had my troubles 
with them, as any mother would have with a large family, but not one of 
them have brought us any sorrow or disgrace. 
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SOME UNPUBLISHED ESSAWGRE 
WILLIAM HAZLITT 


I—On Avarice 


[We owe the essays, of which this is the first, to the great kindness of 
Mr. Conger Goodyear, of Buffalo, who writes as follows :— 

“Ten years ago I bought at auction in New York the manuscript of 
sixteen essays by William Hazlitt. The sale catalogue described the lot ‘as 
containing a few pages in Hazlitt’s handwriting, but a careful examination and 
comparison with other papers made it certain that every word was written by 
him. Among these essays were four of which I could find no record. They are 
headed On Avarice, Political Economy, Outlines of Morals and Outlines of the 
Human Mind. 

‘“* As is usually the case with Hazlitt’s manuscript, the first part of each essay is 
written very clearly and legibly, but later pages lapse into a sprawling hieroglyphic. 
This condition discouraged further investigation, and the papers were laid aside 
until the publication of Mr. Howe’s Life, which renewed my interest. 

“In a letter to David Constable, the publisher, dated January 10, 1828, and 
published in the Life, Hazlitt writes : ‘ It has come into my head that I could make a 
little volume of outlines of elements of the following subjects: 1. Of Law. 2. Of 
Morals. 3. Of the Human Mind. 4. Of Taste. 5. Of Political Economy. 6. Of 
English Grammar. On all of these but the fifth I have something new to offer. 
Do you think you could print such a work (I would leave the price to you) or that it 
might possibly do for the Miscellany ?” As Mr. Howe points out, the essay ‘ On 
Law’ is probably identical with the ‘ Project for a New Theory of Civil and 
Criminal Legislation’ published in Literary Remains (the manuscript of which 
I also have). 

“In the Chronological Catalogue of the Works of William Hazlitt, prefixed to the 
Memoirs published by W. Carew Hazlitt in 1867, appears a list of five manuscripts— 
the four now in my possession and one other on ‘ Outlines of Grammar ’ which has 
apparently disappeared.” —Ep. L.M.] 


Search the ruling passion : there alone 

The wild are constant, and the cunning known, 

The fool consistent, and the false sincere : 

Priests, princes, women, no dissemblers here. 

This clue once found unravels all the rest, 

The prospect clears, and Wharton stands confest—POopE. 


DON’T know whether I am right or wrong, but I am one of those who 
do not think that mankind are exactly governed by reason or a cool calcu- 
lation of consequences. I am apt to fancy that habit, imagination, sense, 
passion, prejudice, words, make a strong and frequent diversion from 

the right line of prudence and wisdom. I have been told, however, that these 
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are merely the irregularities and exceptions, and that reason forms the rule, 
that the understanding, instead of being the sport of the capricious and 
arbitrary decisions of the will, generally dictates the line of conduct it is 
to pursue, and that self-interest or the main-chance is the unvarying load 
star of our affections or the chief ingredient in all our motives, that thrown 
in as ballast, gives steadiness and direction to our voyage in rough life. 
I will not take upon me to give a verdict in this cause as a judge but I 
will try to plead one side of it as an advocate, perhaps a biassed and 
feeble one. 

As the passions are said to be subject to the control of reason and as 
reason is resolved into an attention to our own interest and a practical sense 
of the value of money, it will not be amiss to inquire how much of this 
principle itself is founded in a rational estimate of things or is calculated 
for the end it proposes to itself, or how much of it will turn out, when 
analysed, to be mere madness and folly, or a mixture, like all the rest, of 
obstinacy, whim, fancy, vanity, ill-nature and so on, or a nominal pursuit 
of good. This passion or an inordinate love of wealth shows itself, when it 
is strong, chiefly, in two opposite ways, in saving or in spending—in 
avarice (or stinginess) or in extravagance. 

To examine each of these in their order. That lowest and most familiar 
form of covetousness, commonly called stinginess, is at present (it must be 
confessed) greatly on the wane in civilised society ; it has been driven out 
of fashion either by ridicule and good sense, or by the dread of luxury, or 
by the introduction of other sources of interest to the mind, besides those 
which related to the bare means of subsistence, and it may be considered 
almost as a vice or absurdity struck off the list as a set-off to some that, in 
the change of manners and the progress of dissipation, may have been 
added to it. It is not, however, so entirely banished from the world but that. 
examples of it may be found to our purpose. It seems to have taken refuge 
in the petty provincial towns or in old baronial castles in the north of 
Scotland, where it is still triumphant. Nothing is more common in these 
half-starved barren regions than to stint the servants in their meals, to 
allowance them in the merest necessities, never to give them a morsel of 
meat, and to lock up everything from them as if they were thieves or com- 
mon vagabonds broke into the house. The necessary effect is that the 
mistresses live in a state of constant watch and ward with their servants as if 
the family was in a state of siege, grudge them every morsel, every appear- 
ance of comfort or moment of leisure, and torment their own souls every 
minute of their lives about what, if left entirely to itself, would not make a 
difference of five shillings at the year’s end. There are families so notorious 
for this kind of surveillance and meanness, that no servant will go to live 
with them, for to clinch the matter, they are obliged to stay if they do, 
‘as under these amiable establishments and to provide against an evasion 
of their benefits, servants are never hired but by the half-year. Instances 
have been known where servants have taken a pleasant revenge on their 
masters and mistresses without intending it, but where the example of 
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sordid saving and meanness set to them having taken possession of those 
even who suffered by it, they have applied it to the benefit of all parties, 
and scarcely suffered a thing to enter the house for the whole six months 
they stayed in it. To pass over, however, these instances for which they plead 
poverty as their excuse, and come to the point, what shall we say to a lady of 
fortune (the sister of one of the old-fashioned lairds) suffering the fruit to 
rot in the gardens and hot-houses of a fine old mansion in large quantities 
sooner than let it be given away in presents to their neighbours, and when 
peremptorily ordered by the master of the house to send a basket-full every 
morning to a sick friend, purchasing a small pottle for the purpose, and 
satisfying her mind (an intelligent and well-informed one) with this 
miserable subterfuge ? Nay farther, the same person, whenever they had 
green peas or other rarities served up from the garden, could never be 
prevailed on to help the guests to them, but if possible sent them away, 
though no further use could possibly be made of them and she could never 
see them again. 

Is there a common sense in this or is it not more like madness ? But is it 
not, at the same time, human nature ? 

Let us stop to explain a little. In my opinion the real motive of action 
in this and in all similar cases of grasping penuriousness has no more resem- 
blance to self-love, properly so called, than artificial fruit and flowers have 
to natural ones. A certain form or outside appearance of utility may 
deceive the mind, but the natural, pulpy, wholesome, nutritious substance, 
the principal of vitality, is gone. To this callous, frigid habit of mind the 
real uses of things harden and crystallise, the pith and marrow are 
extracted out of them and leave nothing but the husk or shell. By a regular 
process, the idea of property is gradually abstracted from the use it may 
be of, even to ourselves, and to a well-drilled, thorough-bred Northern 
house-keeper (such as I have described) the fruits or other produce of her 
garden would come at last to be things no more to be eaten or enjoyed than 
her jewels or trinkets of any description, which are of no use but to be 
kept, as symbols of wealth, to be looked at, and carefully guarded from the 
possession of any other person. 

The calculation of consequences or of benefit to accrue is so far from 
being the mainspring in this mechanical operation that it is never once 
thought of, or is regarded with peevishness and impatience as an unwelcome 
intruder, because it must naturally divert the mind from the warped and 
false bias it has taken. 'The feeling of property is thus removed from the 
sphere of practice to a purely romantic and fictitious character. In the case 
of not sending the fruit out of the house, there might, however, be some 
lurking idea of its being possibly wanted at home ; that it might be sent 
to someone else, or made up into preserves ; but when different articles 
of food were actually placed on the table, to hang back from using or 
offering them to others, is a deliberate madness. They must be destroyed, 
they could not appear again, and yet this person’s heart failed her and 
shrunk back from deriving benefit from them with a kind of desperate 
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propensity and forlorn hope; no longer the understood means, but the 
infatuated end ; habit had completely superseded the use and control of 
reason, and the rage of making the most of everything (by making no use 
at all of it) resisted to the last moment the shocking project of feasting on a 
helpless dish of green peas (that would fetch so much in the market) as an 
outrageous offence against the Goddess of stinginess and torture to the 
soul of good house-wifery. 

The principle of economy is invented, and in order to avoid the possi- 
bility of wasting anything, the way with such philosophers and house- 
wives is to make no use of it at all. Is not this a common error ? Or are we 
conscious of our motives in such cases ? Or do we not deceive ourselves 
in imputing such gratuitous folly and meanness to the necessity we are 
under of taking sure and prudent steps to avoid ruin, beggary and the abuse 
of wealth ? A lady in the same northern school of humanity calling upon 
some young ladies, her neighbours, was so alarmed and scandalised at 
finding the safe open that she engaged herself to drink tea in the afternoon 
for the express purpose of reading them a lecture on the unheard-of 
imprudence and impropriety of such an example, and was mobbed on her 
way home by the poor servant-girl : a very proper return for her inter- 
ference. She had in fact nothing to fear, nothing to lose: her safe was 
carefully locked up. Why then all this flutter, fidgety anxiety and itch of 
meddling ? Out of pure romantic generosity—because the idea of any- 
thing like comfort or liberality to a servant shocked her economical and 
screwed-up prejudices as much as the impugning any article of her 
religious or moral creed would have done. 

The very truisms and literal refinements of this passion are their sheer 
impertinence. The house-keeper came into the parlour of a “ big ha’ 
house ” in the same neighbourhood to say that the workmen had refused 
to eat their dinner. Why so? Because there was nothing but sowans and 
sour milk. “‘ Then they must go without a dinner,” said the young mis- 
tress, delighted, ‘‘ there is nothing else in the house for them.” Yet the 
larder at that time groaned with cold rounds of beef, hams, pasties, and the 
plentiful remains of a huge entertainment the day before. This was 
flippancy and ill-nature as well as a mistaken notion of self-interest. Is it 
at all wonderful that a decent servant-girl, when asked to take a situation in 
this house, laughed at the idea of going to a place where there was nothing 
to eat ? Yet this attention to the main-chance on her part would have been 
treated as a great piece of insolence by such Lady Bountifuls in the land 
of cakes and hospitality. 

The clergyman of the parish (a hearty, good sort of man enough but 
irritable withal) took it into his head to fly into a violent passion if he ever 
found the glasses or spoons left out in the kitchen, and he always went into 
the kitchen to look after this sort of excitement. He pretended to be 
mightily afraid that the one would be broken and the other stolen, though 
there was no danger of the sort : he wanted an excuse to fret and fume 
about something. On the death of his wife he sent for an intimate friend 
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of hers to condole and consult with, and having some necessary arrange- 
ments to make, begged as a peculiar favour, that she would look into the 
kitchen to see that the glasses and silver spoons were in their places. She 
suppressed a smile at such a moment out of regard to his feelings, which 
were serious and acute, but burst into a fit of loud and unrestrained 
laughter as soon as she got home. So ridiculous a thing is human nature 
even to ourselves ! Either our actions are absurd or we are absurd in our 
constant censures and ridicule of others. I could not go into these details 
but they might be required to fill up my outlines, and the examples of folly, 
spite and meanness are unfortunately ‘sown like a thick scurf o’er 
lifer: 

Let us turn the tables and look at the other side of this passion. A man 
lays out a thousand, nay sometimes several thousand pounds in purchasing 
a fine picture. This is thought by the vulgar a very fantastical folly and an 
unaccountable waste of money. Why so? No one would give such a sum 
for a picture unless there were others ready to offer nearly the same sum 
and who are likely to appreciate its value and envy him the distinction 
It is then a sign of taste, a proof of wealth to possess it, it is an ornament 
and a luxury. If the same person lays out the same sum of money in 
building or purchasing a fine house or furnishing it with costly furniture, 
no notice is taken. This is thought to be perfectly natural and in order. 
Yet both are equally gratuitous pieces of extravagance and the value of the 
objects is in either case equally zdeal. It will be asked, but what is the use 
of the picture ? And what pray is the use of the fine house or costly - 
furniture, unless to be looked at, to be admired, and to prove the taste and 
magnificence of the owner? Are not pictures and statues as much furniture 
as gold plate or jasper tables, or does the circumstance of the former 
having a meaning in them and appealing to the imagination as well as to 
the senses, neutralise their virtue, and render their value purely chimerical 
and ideal ? It is true, everyone has a house of some kind, furnished some- 
how, and the luxurious so far grows imperceptibly out of the necessary. 
But a fine house and fine furniture is necessary to no man, except as a 
matter of taste, of fancy, of luxury, and ostentation. 

Again, if a person is in the habit of keeping a number of servants and 
receiving a number of fashionable guests, he must, no doubt, have more 
room than he wants for himself, apartments suitably decorated, and offices 
and stables for their horses and retinues. Granted. But is all this neces- 
sarily dictated as a part of his attention to the main-chance, or is it not 
sacrificing the latter and making it a mere stalking-horse to his vanity, 
ostentation, or love of society and hospitality ? If a man runs through a 
fortune in this way, is it out of love to himself ? Yet who scruples to run 
through a fortune in this way, or attributes it to a disinterested generosity 
or love of others ? One bed is as much as any one can sleep in, one room is 
as much as he can dine in, and he may have another to retire to after 
dinner—but he can only want more than this for the accommodation of 
his friends or the admiration of the public. 
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_ At Fonthill Abbey* there was not a single room fit to sit, lie or stand 
in—the whole was cut up into pigeon-holes or long endless galleries. 
The building this huge pile cost, I believe, nearly a million of money, and 
if the circumstance was mentioned, it occasioned only an expression of 
surprise at the amount of the wealth that could be thus squandered—but if 
it was said that a hundred had been laid out on a highly finished picture, 
there was the same astonishment expressed at its misdirection. The 
sympathetic auditor in such cases consoles himself for the first and greatest 
loss by reflecting that the building materials alone at least must fetch 
something considerable ; or in the very idea of bricks and stone walls 
there is something solid and tangible, that cannot be changed with 
fantastical levity or fine sentiment. This quaint excrescence in architecture, 
comfortless and ill-contrived as it was, occasioned, I suspect, many a 
heart-ache and bitter comparison to the throng of fashionable visitants ; 
and I believe it was the very want of comfort and convenience that en- 
hanced this feeling by magnifying, as it were, from contrast the enormous 
expense that had been incurred in realising an idle whim. 

When we.judge thus of the employment of wealth by others in the mere 
spirit of caprice and contradiction, I cannot think that we can be solely 
guided in our own choice of means or ends by a single calculation of real use 
and personal comfort. The gentleman who purchased Fonthill and was 
supposed to be possessed of wealth enough to purchase half-a-dozen more, 
lived there himself for some time in a state of the greatest retirement, rose 
at six and read till four, rode out for an hour for the benefit of the air, and 
[lived] abstemiously for the sake of his health. I could do all this myself. 
What then became of the rest of his fortune ? It was lying in the funds or 
embarked in business to make it still greater that he might still rise at six 
and read till four, &c.—it was of no other real use to him ; for he did not 
wish to make a figure in the world, or to throw it away on studs of horses, 
on equipages, entertainments, elections, subscriptions to charitable 
institutions, or any of the usual fashionable modes of squandering our 
wealth for the benefit and amusement of others, and fancying we are 
enjoying it ourselves. Mr. Farquhar did not probably lay out five hundred 
a year on himself ; it cost Mr. Beckford, who led a life of great seclusion, 
twenty thousand a year to defray the expenses of his table and household 
establishment. 

When I find that such so various are the tasks of men, I am a little 
puzzled to know what is meant by self-interest of which some persons talk 
so fluently as if it was some given thing, and then I am told that all men 
equally pursue it. If money, is it for its own sake or for the sake of other 
things ? In all these points, we find the greatest varieties and contradictions, 
both in feeling and practice. Avarice is the miser’s dream as fame is the 
poet’s. A calculation of profit or physical advantage is nearly as much out 


* Fonthill Abbey was built by William Beckford, the author of ‘“‘ Vathek,” and sold by 
him in 1822 to a Mr. Farquhar for £330,000. 
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of question in the one case as in the other. The one has set his mind on 
gold, the other on praise, but both as an abject of enthusiastic admiration, 
of bigoted idolatry, of visionary musing, not for any private or ultimate 
advantage to be derived from them. It is the immediate stimulus, not the 
remote or reflex operation that gives wings to the passion. There is a 
reference to self in either case, no doubt, that fixes and concentrates it, 
but not a gross or sordid one. Is not the desire to accumulate and leave 
a vast heap of wealth behind us equally romantic with the desire to leave 
a posthumous name behind us? And are not the privations we undergo, 
the sacrifices and exertions we make for other objects nearly akin ? A boy 
makes a huge snowball to show his skill and perseverance, and as something 
to wonder at, not that he can swallow it as an ice, or warm himself at it, 
and though the next day’s sun will dissolve it, and the man accumulates 
a pile of wealth for the same reason principally, to find employment for 
his time, his imagination and his will. I deny that it can be of any other use 
to him to watch the returns of millions, than to watch the returns of the 
heavenly bodies, or to calculate their distances, or to contemplate eternity 
or infinity or the sea or the dome of St. Peter’s, or any other object that 
excites curiosity and interest from its magnitude and importance. Do 
we not look at the most barren mountain with thrilling awe and wonder ? 
And is it strange that we should look at a mountain of gold with satisfac- 
tion, when we can besides say this is ours, with all the power that belongs 
to it ? 

We hear or read with pleasure of immense treasures possessed by others, 
even in fable and in fiction. A miser is the true alchemist or like the 
magician in his cell, who overlooks a mighty experiment, who sees dazzling 
visions, and who wields the will of others at his pleasure, but to whom all 
other hopes and pleasures are dead and who is cut off from all connection 
with his kind. Blest madman who lives in a splendid hallucination, a 
waking trance and so far it is well: but if he thinks he has any other need, 
or use of all this, he deceives himself. He goes on, however, mechanically 
adding to his stock and fancying that great riches is great gain, and every 
particle added to the heap is putting off the evil day, and a step farther 
from that poverty which he dreads more than ever, so much has habit got 
the mastery over reason or cool judgment and so nearly is passion allied to 
madness. 

But he is laying up for his heirs !| Then in toiling for them and sacrificing 
himself, he is not attending to the maim-chance. This is another freak, 
another sport and play of the imagination upon the solemn gravity of the 
understanding. Every passion, however sordid and grovelling, has a poetical 
side to it. This is the turn the love of money takes in cautious recluse and 
speculative minds. If it was the pure and abstract love of money, it would 
take no other than this one turn. 

But in a different description of characters, the sociable, the vain and 
imaginative, it takes just the contrary one, viz., to expense, extravagance 
and ostentation. It then loves to display itself in every fantastic shape, 
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every reflected lustre ; in houses, in equipage, in dress, in a retinue of 
friends and servants, in horses, in hounds, to glitter in the eye of fashion, 
to be echoed by the roar of folly, and buoying itself for a while like a bubble 
on the surface of vanity, to sink all at once and irretrievably into an abyss 
of ruin and bankruptcy. Does it foresee this result ? Does it care for it ? 
What becomes of the calculating principle that cannot be turned aside 
from its duty ? Does it do nothing for us in this case ? It is blind, deaf 
_and insensible to all but the noise, show and glitter of immediate objects, 
by which it is dazzled and lulled to a sleep of very idiocy ! One man ruins 
himself by the vanity of associating with lords, another by his love of low 
company ; one by his fondness for building, another by his rage for 
keeping open house; one by philosophical experiments, another by 
embarking in some ticklish and fantastical speculation that excites his 
curiosity ; another throws away an estate on a law suit, a third on a die, a 
fourth on a horse-race, a fifth on a drab, a sixth on an election contest, &c. 
There is no want of instances to fill the page and supply the group of 
profound calculators and inflexible martyrs to the main-chance. Let any 
of these selfish and providential persons have the veil torn from their 
darling pursuits by experience, and be gifted with, not only retrospective 
but prospective wisdom and a second fortune to dispose of, and each of 
them, so far from being warned by experience or suffering, will only be 
impelled so much the more eagerly from the sense of restraint and 
annoyance to throw it away the self-same way it went before. 

There is an admirable description of this sort of folly in Madame 
d’Arblay’s Cecilia, and though the picture is highly finished as well as 
carried to the verge of probability, yet I maintain that the principle is 
common and myself have known several individuals in the same predica- 
ment, and I therefore cannot think that the deviations from the line of 
strict prudence and wisdom are so rare or trifling as the theory opposed 
makes them, or I must have been singularly unfortunate in my acquain- 
tance. Out of a score of persons of this class, I would mention several that 
have ruined themselves for whim or fancy ; several that are in a state of 
dotage and drivelling from their fear of doing so. The rest care nothing 
about the matter. So that this boasted natural attention to the main-chance 

resolves itself, when strong, into mad ostentation or imbecile grasping, 
or, if weak, is null and yields to other motives. This is the conclusion to 
which tiny observation of life has led me. If I am quite wrong in it, it is 
hard that in this world of reason and wisdom, I should not have met with 
so much as a single wise or reasonable person. 

Or take the passion of love when it has other objects and consequences 
in view. Is reason any match for the poison of the passion when it has been 
once imbibed ? I might just as well be told that reason is a cure for madness 
or for the bite of a venomous serpent. Is not health, fortune, friends, 
character, peace of mind, everything sacrificed to its idlest impulse ? 
Are the instances rare or are they not common and tragical ? The main- 
chance does not serve the turn here. Does the prospect of certain ruin break 
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the fascination to its frailer victim, or does it not rather enhance and 
precipitate the passion ? Or does it not, for instance, make the conquest 
more easy and secure, that the seducer has already triumphed over and 
deserted a hundred other victims ? A man a bonnes fortunes is the most 
irresistible personage in the lists of gallantry. 

Take drunkenness again, that vice, which till within these few years was 
fatal to the health, the constitutions, the fortune, of so many individuals 
and the peace of so many families in Great Britain. I would ask what 
remonstrance of friends, what lessons of experience, what resolutions of 
amendment, what certainty of remorse and suffering, however exquisite, 
would prevent the confirmed sot (where the passion for this kind of 
excitement had once taken root and the present want of it was felt) from 
indulging his propensity and taking his full swig in defiance of the most 
certain, acknowledged and imminent punishment following upon his 
excess ? The consequence of not abstaining from a favourite liquor is 
here not speculative or distant (a thing in the clouds) but near and known, 
not felt, perhaps, in all its aggravations that very morning, yet the recollec- 
tion of this and of the next day’s dawn is of no avail against the immediate 
craving and headlong impulse given to the imagination, which is rather 
whetted and increased by it. I know this as a rule, that the stronger the 
repentance, the surer the relapse and the more hopeless the cure. Few in- 
stances have been heard of, either of simple self-denial or of final reforma- 
tion. Yet it is a clear case, and Reason, if it were that Giant that it is 
represented, in anything but ledgers and day-books, would put down the ~ 
abuse in an instant. It is true this vice is more peculiarly chargeable to the 
English, or to more northern nations, and there has been a considerable 
improvement among us of late years, but I suspect it is owing to a change of 
manners and to the opening of other resources of amusement or excitement, 
and not to the lectures that we could read against it, nor to any increasing 
regard in the breasts of individuals to their own good health and happiness. 

We have still plenty of ways left of sporting with these. I will say 
nothing of a passion for gaming here, as a too obvious illustration of what 
I mean. It is more rare and hardly can be looked on as epidemic with 
us. But few that have dabbled in it have not become deeply involved, and 
few (almost none) that have done so have ever retraced their steps or 
returned to sober calculations of the main-chance. 'The majority, it is 
true, are not gamesters, but where the passion does exist, it completely 
tyrannises over and stifles the voice of common sense, humanity, and 
reason. 

How many victims has the point of honour ! I will not pretend that as 
a merely providential consideration or a calculation of consequences it 
may not be necessary, in certain classes and professions, to fight a duel on 
certain provocations, or when challenged, but I do say that the thought- 
lessness with which this responsibility is incurred, and even the seeking for 
causes of quarrel in such circumstances, shows very little regard to self- 
interest as a general principle of action; or, rather evinces a total 
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defiance and recklessness of consequences, when opposed to a pique, 
petulance and passion. 
Before I proceed to answer a principal objection (and indeed a staggering 


one at first sight) I will mention here that I think it strongly confirms my 


f 


view of human nature that men form their opinions much more from 
prejudices than from reason. The proof that they do so is that they form 
opposite ones where the abstract or independent evidence is the same. 
How few Calvinists become Lutherans ! How few Papists, Protestants ! 


_ How few Tories, Whigs ! Each shuts his eyes to reason and persists in the 
_view of the subject that custom, pride and obstinacy dictate. It cannot be 


interest for it is often at the risk both of life and fortune that opinions have 
been persisted in, and it is uniformly when parties have run highest and 
the strife has been deadliest, that people have been most forward to sacri- 
fice themselves and all the world to a dogma or article of an old-fashioned 
and nonsensical creed. Half the wars and fighting, martyrdoms, executions, 
feuds, antipathies in the world have been for some point, not worth an egg 
—so ready are mankind to sacrifice their all for a name. 

But it is objected here that in matters not of speculation but of private 
life and prudence every man consults and understands his own interest— 


that, whatever the motives he may have, he minds this and contrives to 


make both ends meet at the end of the year. If we look around and take 
examples from the inhabitants of the street in which we live, we shall find 
that the main-chance is still stuck to with rigid and indefatigable perseve- 
rance—the accounts are covered up and everything is right at the year’s end, 
whatever freaks or fancies may have intervened in the course of it. The 
business of life (which is the principal thing) goes on regularly and every 
man’s house stands upon its own foundations. ‘This is the case in Nicholson 
Street, in the next street to it, and in the next street to that and so on 
throughout Edinburgh, Scotland and England to boot. 

This, I allow, is a home thrust and I must parry it, how I can. It is a 
kind of heavy broad-wheeled waggon of an objection that makes a formid- 
able and awkward appearance and takes up so much of the road that I 
know not how to pass it in my light fanciful gig, but I must attempt to dash 
by without being upset or crushed to atoms. ‘The persons who in the present 
instance have the charge of it in its progress down Nicholson Street and 
up the High Street, Edinburgh, are a constitutional lawyer, a political 
economist, an opposition editor, and an exciseman ; fearful odds to one 
poor metaphysician. Their machine of human life, I confess, puts me 
somewhat in mind of those caravans one sometimes meets on the road in 
which they transport wild beasts from place to place, and dull, heavy, safe 
and flat as they look, the animals within do not change their natures. The 
monkeys play their tricks and the panthers lick their Jaws for human 
blood, though the bars of the cages confine their excursions. In my view, 
however, the machine often breaks down, or the vices and follies break 
loose or do their worst inside this formal conveyance, called the main- 


chance. 
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As this ovation is to pass up the High Street for the honour of the 
Scottish capitol, I should wish it to stop at the shop-door of Mr. Bartolins 
Saddletree to see if he is at home or in the courts. Also, to inquire whether 
the suit of Peter Peebles is yet ended, and to take the opinion of counsel 
how many of the Highland lairds or Scottish noblemen and gentlemen 
that were out in the Fifteen and Forty-five, perilled their lives and fortunes 
in the good cause from an eye to the main-chance. I maintain that the risk, 
the danger, the possibility of having their heads stuck on Temple Bar and 
their estates confiscated were among the exciting causes that influenced 
their zeal and stirred their blood to the enterprise. Hardship, danger, 
exile, death, these words “‘ smack of honour ” more than the mai-chance. 
The modern Scots may be loyal on the latter thriving principle : their 
ancestors found their loyalty a very losing concern. Yet they persevered 
in it till and long after it became a desperate cause. 

But patriotism and loyalty (true or false) are important and powerful 
principles in human affairs, though not always selfish and calculating. 
Honour is a raison suffisant and a puissant leader in the struggle of human 
life, and less than honour is enough to set the multitude together by the 
ears, whether in civil, religious or private brawls :—‘‘ But greedy to find 
quarrel in a straw when honour is at stake.”’ 

To return to our Edinburgh shop-keepers, those practical models of 
wisdom and accomplished epitomes of human nature. They doubtless, 
by their canny ways and pauky looks keep their names out of the Gazette, 
yet still care (not the less perhaps) mounts behind their counters and sits _ 
in their back shops. A tradesman is not bankrupt at the year’s end. But 
it does not follow that he is not hen-pecked, that he does not beat his wife : 
—one of them quarrels with his apprentices, one has married a woman 
twice as old as himself that makes his life uncomfortable to him ; one is 
refused by his maid, one fuddles himself every night, one gets an apoplexy 
by over-eating himself, one is a news-monger, one a Whig, one a Tory, one 
envious of his neighbour’s success, another dissatisfied with his own 3 
one surly, one eaten up with indolence and procrastination ; one has some 
personal defect, one is insignificant or awkward in company ; every one in 
short has some weak side or sore place on which the Devil assails him and 
the insisting on and aggravating which, to give his will and passions head 
or vent through some loop-hole or other, makes the real business of his life. 
That of his shop almost goes on without his heeding it. Such is the per- 
fection of reason and the triumph of the sovereign good in the citizens of 
the good town of Edinburgh and of most of the other good towns of the 
world ! The humours collect, the will gets head, our passions, however 
low, must have a vent or the machine of still-life could not go on even in 
North Britain. 

But to grant the full force and extent of the objection, I say that it does 
not apply to my view of the subject or general assertion that abstract 
reason is an unequal match for individual passion. Business is a kind of 
jailor or taskmaster that keeps its subjects in order while they are under 
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his eye, as the knave or culprit performs his duty with the whip hanging 
over him, but the question is what he would do with his recovered freedom 
or what course the mind will for the most part adopt when, in the range of 
the general good, it has its choice to make between a distant, doubtful, 
sober, rational good, and some one object that strikes the senses, flatters 
our prejudices, gives scope to the imagination and has all the strength of 
passion and habit on its side. 

The main-chance then is an exception, but not a fair one, since it falls 
under a different head and line of argument. It is not a mere dry, abstract, 
unimpassioned, speculative, honest, steady and well-founded conviction 
of the understanding. It has other levers and pulleys to enforce it besides 
those of reason and reflection—as follows: 1. The value of money is 
definite or specific. The interest is a sort of mathematical interest reducible 
to numbers and quantity. Ten is always more than one, a part is here 
never greater than the whole, the good we seek or attain in this way has a 
technical denomination, and I do not deny that in matters of strict calcu- 
lation, the principle of calculation will naturally bear great sway. 2. 
Business is ‘also a matter of habit ; it calls for incessant and daily applica- 
tion, and what was at first a matter of necessity to supply our wants, 
becomes almost a matter of necessity to employ our time. The man of 
business wants work for his head, the labourer and mechanic for his hands, 
and the love of action, of difficulty and competition, the stimulus of success 
or failure, is perhaps as strong an ingredient in man’s ordinary pursuits 
as the love of gain. We find persons pursuing science or any hobby-horsical 
whim or handicraft with much the same ardour and perseverance. The 
operation of business or the main-scheme is regular and mechanical and 
the returns of profit or self-interest are so far mechanical too. 3. The 
value of money is an exchangeable value, that is, this pursuit is available 
and convertible into a great many others. A person is fond of money and 
sells an estate to throw it away upon a round of entertainments and com- 
pany. The passion or motive here is not the love of money, but of society, 
and the individual will ruin himself for this object. Another who has the 
same passion and tries to gain a fortune in trade to indulge it, goes to work 
and arrives at the same end in a more round-about way. The main-chance 
is here only the pretence to cover a passion for an individual object, which 
exercises a power of passion over his mind. Money will purchase a house 
or a horse, or a picture, or leisure, or dissipation, or whatever a man has a 
fancy for or that is to be purchased, but it does not follow that he is fond 
of all these because he is fond of money or that he is attached to his own 
general interest, but that he has a passion for some one of these objects, 
to which he would sacrifice all the rest of his own peace and happiness into 
the bargain. 4. The main-chance is an instrument of various passions but 
is opposed to none of them with the single exception of indolence, which 
when strong always over-masters it. The having wealth or even acquiring 
it does not prevent enjoying (it in*) various ways, as sobriety is opposed to 
drunkenness, (temperance),* to dissipation. He may give his morning to 
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business, his evening to pleasure. This is‘no contradiction nor does he 
sacrifice his ruling passion by this any more than the man of science by 
study or the soldier by an attention to etiquette. Reason and passion are 
opposed but not passion and business. A man must live. The first step 
is a fruit of necessity. Every man would live well. The second is a fruit of 
luxury. The sot, the glutton, the debauchee, the gambler, can have all a 
want of money, possessed or to be acquired, and they may indulge all their 
passion and their avarice at the same time. But this is not probable, and 
the alternative is either not to indulge their ruling passion or to throw up 
the main-chance. The latter is lost sight of unless it is itself the ruling 
passion, which only rarely happens, and then it is by no means either in its 
means or objects another name for reason, sense or happiness. 

I have shown this as well as I could. I can show it no better. I have said 
nothing here of ambition or virtue, or scarcely of the pursuits of fame or 
intellect. Yet all these are important exceptions. Who ever charged 
Mr. Pitt with a want of common sense because he did not die worth a deal 
of money ? If it had been proposed to Lord Byron’s choice to lose every 
penny of his estate or every particle of his reputation, would he have 
hesitated to suffer the former ? 

Is there not a loss of character, a slur upon honour, but is a severer 
blow than any reverse of fortune ? Do not the richest heiresses in the city 
barter their wealth for a title, and think themselves well off ? Are not 
patriots who think or dream all their lives about their... .*, 
philanthropists who rave about liberty and... .* yearly loss? Are 
there not studious men who never thought of making their fortunes 
in their lives ? Might not most people do better than they do, but that they 
compromise their interest with their indolence, their taste for reading, 
their love of pleasure and other pursuits ? And is it not generally under- 
stood that all men can make a fortune, or succeed in the main-chance, 
who have that one idea or passion in their heads? Lastly are there not 
those who pursue or husband wealth for their own good, for the benefit 
of their friends or the relief of the distressed ? These examples, however, 
are rare and I shall not insist on them at any greater length. I think I 
have said enough to indicate or apologise for my first general position. 

Masterless passion sways us to the mood 
Of what it likes or loathes. 
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WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY 


As a Contemporary and an Editor 
By HERBERT STEPHEN 


FIRST made acquaintance with Henley in, or more likely soon after, 

1882. His appearance was such that it was quite impossible ever to 

make a mistake as to his identity. He was obviously and very seriously 

crippled, walked with crutches, and had great difficulty in going up 
or down stairs. His hands were, according to my recollection, distorted as 
though by rheumatoid arthritis, and several fingers were so deeply stained 
that one could not tell and did not speculate whether the principal agent 
of discoloration were iodine or nicotine. My general impression is that 
all the time I knew him he smoked cigarettes persistently and almost 
constantly. ‘Saving as aforesaid his body was well formed, and he 
might have served as a specimen of a man of the sanguine temperament. 
The degradation of the word temperament, whereby it is to-day almost 
meaningless, had begun forty years ago, and many educated persons had 
then forgotten what I suppose most of those who have been born since 
have never known, that the word once had a definite, and purely physical, 
meaning. There were said to be four temperaments—the sanguine, the 
lymphatic, the choleric and the melancholy—sometimes called the bilious. 
Everybody was supposed to have—or to be of—one or another of these 
temperaments. It was a question of the predominating liquid—or humour 
—supposed to be in the body, and that was to be inferred from the 
colours of the skin, eyes, and hair, and it was supposed to be a matter of 
scientific knowledge that the disposition and character corresponded more 
or less closely to the temperament. My trouble with this classification was 
that when I attempted to apply it to myself or almost anyone I knew, I 
could seldom come to any more useful conclusion than that the party in 
question belonged about equally to each of the four temperaments. But 
Henley was an exception. He answered very well to the printed, and illus- 
trated, descriptions of the sanguine temperament. The skin of his face was 
decidedly more red than yellow. His eyes were blue, and very clear and 
vivacious. His hair was of such colours as are indicated by the words 
light-yellow, golden, or red, and his full beard and moustache were rather 
less yellow and more red than his hair. Nothing in his appearance was 
more characteristic than his hair. It grew plentifully, with manifest strength 
and insistence. It never lay flat, and it would have been wicked to cut it 
short. It had naturally a strong and absolutely ‘“‘ permanent wave,” and 
its “‘ wave-length” was considerable. As he talked it usually became 
extensively ruffled, and stood up all over his head in generous profusion. 
I have never been able to understand how anyone would make any 
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portrait, sketch, or caricature of him wearing a hat. Morally and mentally 
he had most of the qualities which, according to the books, a man of the 
sanguine temperament ought to have. He was lively, impulsive, enthu- 
siastic, vigorous, full of vehement tastes and distastes, affectionate, and 
largely dominated by sentiment. I have an idea that Napoleon Bonaparte 
was a standing example of the bilious temperament. Henley was a pretty 
good instance of the sanguine. 

I have no recollection of our first meeting. I am sure that whenever 
it was I did not know of the existence of London, and at the present moment 
ali my knowledge of his editorship of that periodical is derived from 
Professor Saintsbury’s Scrap-Book. I knew, in the early days of. our 
acquaintance, that he contributed—I think less regularly than I did myself 
—te the Saturday Review, and I had an impression that his contributions 
mostly had to do with some form of art—probably painting or music. | 
became aware eventually that he was the editor of the Magazine of Art, 
of which publication I probably knew nothing else. I did not meet him 
very often, and for some years I knew no more of him than I have now 
written—perhaps not so much. 

I suppose it was about the beginning of 1889 that I received a letter 
from him, in the small handwriting which I came to know as well as 
anybody’s—of the Thackeray school, which since Thackeray’s time has 
commended itself to so many men of letters and journalists. It was, I 
think, written from Edinburgh, and I feel sure it told me that Providence 
in its inscrutable wisdom had placed him in that city in editorial control 
of the Scots Observer. I know it expressed the opinion that contributions 
from me would be agreeable to him, and that in spite of the emolument 
being on a rather low scale to begin with I should appreciate the company 
in which he proposed to enrol me. My answer was prompt and unhesi- 
tatingly affirmative. 

During that year, and the two that followed, I saw a great deal, both in 
London and at Edinburgh, of Henley and of the others who were actively 
engaged in the production of the Scots Observer. The chief of these was 
Robert Fitzroy Bell, the sole proprietor, and as far as I know the only one 
there ever was. This remarkable person—and indeed he was something 
of a personage—became a friend of mine for the rest of his life, and requires 
some description. He was a Scots advocate who had enjoyed all the 
education that was to be had at the University of Edinburgh, and had fol- 
lowed that with a full course at one of the German Universities—I think 
either Heidelberg or Bonn. He was a man of substantial, though not 
enormous wealth, and maintained the Scots Observer for between four 
and five years at a personal expense to himself of at least £4,000 a year, 
without allowing the loss to make any serious alteration in the way 
of life to which he was accustomed. I never knew his age. I always felt 
as if he were two or three years my senior, but among several of his 
intimate friends whom I met, some older and some younger than myself, 
I never discovered which, if any, was his exact contemporary. His manners 
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were stately, and so were his movements. His speech—and he was a very 
well-read and accomplished man—was correct, deliberate, and gracious 
without being patronising. All this may have been the reason why there 
never quite died out of the wide circle of his friends a habit of idle and 
half-affectionate chatter to the effect that he was not named Fitzroy for 
nothing. Queen Victoria had no more loyal subject, but you did not talk 
in Bell’s company about the Pretender any more than you did, as far as our 
information went, at Balmoral. He was an orthodox member of the Church 
of Scotland. 

Somehow or other, ambition arose in Bell’s mind to produce locally at 
Edinburgh what might be described as a fresher and brighter Saturday 
Review, which was to make Edinburgh an independent and conspicuous 
literary and political centre, and repeat the glories of Scott, Jeffrey, 
Lockhart, the Edinburgh Review, Blackwood’s Magazine, and so forth. 
With this view he set to work at his own expense, drawing upon his fellows 
at the Scottish Bar for most of his contributions. He selected as editor 
Mr. James Nicol Dunn, who had previously been a journalist of some 
kind, I imagine at Glasgow. The first number of the Scots Observer 
appeared on Saturday, November 24, 1888. I never saw it : I wish I had. 
It convinced Bell that he must instantly get an editor of quite a different 
kind from Dunn. He went straight to London, made enquiries, obtained 
an introduction to Henley, and with all possible speed brought him to 
Edinburgh, and installed him as editor, transferring Dunn to the situation 
of business manager. Dunn was apparently perfectly contented with the 
change, worked most loyally for the paper as long as it remained in Bell’s 
hands, and was on the best possible terms with Bell, Henley, and all 
the rest of us. When the paper came to London he came with it, if 1 
remember right. After its collapse he never had any difficulty in finding 
work, which, oddly enough, was generally editorial. He was subsequently 
editor, at different times, of Black and White, the Johannesburg Star, 
and—rather to my surprise, but I suppose quite successfully—of the 
Morning Post. 

I have a general recollection of enjoying exceedingly a good many visits 
to Edinburgh in connection with the Scots Observer. I liked Fitzroy Bell, his 
friends, his paper, and his editor. We used to meet at the office, or at Bell’s 
substantial, imposing, and unutterably respectable house in Ainslie Place, 
or at Henley’s more modest domicile somewhere in the New Town further 
east, in the Calton Hill direction, or elsewhere, and we were always cheerful, 
enthusiastic and friendly. Those of us who could afford it put a few 
hundred pounds into the newspaper, and thus acquired the right to be 
informed of its progress and consulted as to its management, and we were 
all full of schemes and suggestions, which were never at all commercially 
successful, but always thoroughly entertaining. The money we put in 
made very little difference ; Bell was always the sole proprietor, and con- 
tinued to bear the ever increasing loss, uncomplaining but with some stately 
regret, and the fullest sympathy with all our high spirits. Henley was, 
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from our point of view, an ideal editor. I never wrote for anyone who left 
you so free to say exactly what you liked. Our favourite butts were, as far 
as I remember, Mr. Gladstone, W. T. Stead, General Booth, Mr. Barnum 
of the United States, and perhaps Mr. G. R. Sims in the world of letters. 
Of these we might say anything—provided that it was true, and the supply 
of true and opprobrious things that might be said about each of them was 
inexhaustible. It made not the smallest difference who the subjects of our 
observations were, or how highly placed, how immeasurably respectable, 
or how definitely the practitioners of the journalistic calling, and therefore 
like mercenary soldiers in eighteenth-century warfare, entitled among 
themselves to the benefit of well-established rules of forbearance. We 
were not “‘ pressmen”’ but rather amateurs, and entirely free from the 
rules mutually observed by the professionals as to the limits within which 
offensiveness to each other must be confined. We might and did therefore, 
for example, dwell cheerfully on the fact that Mr. Stead, who used to 
pose as a champion of various sorts of morality, had been convicted of a 
rather cruel abduction, and a particularly disgraceful indecent assault. 
There was no compromise about Henley. I retain a vivid recollection of 
him one Sunday evening when we sat at supper at his house in Edinburgh. 
It happened that Sir Wilfrid Lawson, then a conspicuous member of the 
House of Commons, and the principal champion of “ total abstinence,” 
was reported to be somewhat seriously ill. Henley, between heartily 
enjoyed mouthfuls of chicken salad, began one of his vigorous sentences 
_“ Tf he dies—which I hope he will—.” It happened that I had some small 
personal knowledge of Sir Wilfrid, and some members of his family, and 
unreservedly hoped he would get well (as he did, and outlived Henley), 
but Henley’s unqualified expression of a wish which he had no public or 
personal reason for qualifying filled me with joy. 

In February, 1890, Henley opened a letter in an unknown hand-writing 
(of the same school to which I have attributed his own), and took out a 
poem entitled “ Barrack-Room Ballads. I. Danny Deever.” He told me later 
that before he had finished reading it he was flinging himself about and 
shouting for joy. Mr. Kipling had then been known to the British public 
for some eighteen months as the author of Plain Tales from the Hills, and 
the half-dozen paper volumes comprising Soldiers Three, The Phantom 
"Rickshaw, and so forth. Departmental Ditties, the first of his work, I 
think, to be published in England, was much less well-known. When 
Henley could think of anything besides his extreme delight in the poem 
itself he reflected, first—as we all thought when anything specially good 
appeared—that it would make the fortune of the paper, and secondly that 
Mr. Kipling must have known he would get much better pay elsewhere 
and therefore must have deliberately preferred Henley and the Scots 
Observer to any other channel of publication. It was published on 
February 22, and Tommy followed in time for publication a week later. 
From then till the end of July we published a Barrack-Room Ballad 
practically every week, and they included Fuzzy-Wuzzy, Oonts, The 
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Widow at Windsor (under the title The Sons of the Widow), Gunga Din, and 
Mandalay. 

Before the appearance of Tommy Fitzroy Bell came to London furnished 
with Mr. Kipling’s address and determined to make his acquaintance. 
I was fortunate enough to encounter him just before he paid his visit, 
and learned from him that Mr. Kipling had quite lately returned to England, 
and—to my extreme astonishment—that he was no more than twenty-four 
years old. It happened that I had reviewed Plain Tales from the Hills on 
its appearance in 1888, and I had never doubted that it was the fruit not 
only of acute observation but of somewhat mature experience. Therefore 
Bell and I went together to call upon the new contributor. It was a most 
entertaining visit. Mr. Kipling stood on his hearth-rug and recited Fuzzy- 
Wuzzy to us, which we found inspiriting and delightful beyond measure. 
I had heard from a friend on the staff of the Times that Mr. Kipling had 
sent to that paper a rendering in verse of the Report of the Special Com- 
mission which had inquired so gently and reported so reluctantly con- 
cerning the matters indicated by the phrase “ Parnellism and Crime,” 
and that the Times had returned it. I asked Kipling where it was, and he 
pointed to a corner of the room and said “ In that paper-basket.” He 
explained that on getting it back from the Times he had sent it to Mr. Frank 
Harris, then editor of the Fortnightly Review, who had had it printed and 
seemed to mean to publish it, but had then “ funked ” and sent it back. 
Mr. Kipling declared that the time for publication was past, but he 
rescued the document from the waste-paper basket. I read it and said Bell 
must read it. Bell read it, put it firmly in his pocket, and said it was entirely 
Henley’s business. So it came about that the Scots Observer of March 8 
contained Fuzzy-Wuzzy, and also, in the place of the first leading article, 
Cleared, printed, I never could imagine why, in italics throughout, but 
unsigned. The Barrack-Room Ballads were all signed by the author. 

In the course of 1890 Fitzroy Bell made up his mind, after a good deal of 
discussion, to change the name of his paper, and the place of its production. 
I suppose his fundamental reason was that in the first two years of its 
existence the paper had made no serious approach towards paying its way, 
and further, that he had satisfied himself that it was impossible for Edin- 
burgh to ‘“‘ come back,” as sporting writers say to-day, to its distinctive 
literary eminence of seventy years before. I apprehend also that Henley, 
always and distinctively and even passionately an Englishman, was 
strongly desirous of returning to London. It was decided not only that the 
paper should be published in London, but that its name should be changed 
to The National Observer. 1 thought and think that the change of name was 
a mistake, though probably of little or no practical consequence. Pub- 
lishing it in London was merely a recognition of the substantial fact, not of 
course to be avowed or admitted in a Scots newspaper, that London, 
except sentimentally, is the capital of Scotland. 

The production of the last number of the Scots Observer in that name, 
on November 15th, 1890, was celebrated in the evening at Edinburgh by a 
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dinner-party, I think at the Conservative Club, where Fitzroy Bell enter- 
tained a dozen of more of us in circumstances of altogether peculiar 
exhilaration. To begin with there was the interest of the move, and the 
inevitable hope of increased financial prosperity. Then, as it happened, 
the result had been announced that day of the election of the Lord Rector 
of Edinburgh University, and to our great satisfaction, Mr. Goschen, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, had defeated his Liberal opponent. After 
dinner we watched from the club windows a torchlight procession of the 
students habited in night-shirts, like the sportsmen in pictures of the 
Moonlight Steeplechase, and I rather think we shared in some further 
celebration of the occasion. These, however, were but minor and decorative 
elements in the songs of joy which filled all our hearts. For we had read— 
I believe in that morning’s* newspaper—the report of the divorce case in 
which Mr. Parnell was the unsuccessful—and silent—respondent. The 
fatuous conduct and inept Report of the Special Commission had been 
a bitter disappointment to all of us, and the revelation of the shifty and 
mendacious habits of Parnell’s private life, which as we well knew would 
cause profound astonishment and disappointment to his Liberal allies, 
were to us a source of such amusement and delight as we had not hoped 
that the course of politics would ever afford us. The festivity of our party 
reached and maintained the highest possible degree, and ‘‘ Kitty O’Shea ” 
was toasted with frantic acclamation. Henley was the life and soul of the 
party if anyone ever deserved that phrase, and I should suggest that he 
enjoyed himself more than any of us if I could believe that anyone 
enjoyed himself more than I did. 

It was probably the next day that Henley honoured me with a request 
that I would write the leader on Parnell for our 105th number, and the first 
under the title of the National Observer. I wrote my article, and Henley— 
the only time, I think, that such a thing happened—told me it was not at all 
what he wanted, that I had taken the matter much too seriously, and that 
he would deal with it himself. He added by way of consolation that he 
would use some extracts from the rejected article in the “‘ notes ” on the 
front page, so that I should have the distinction of contributing the first 
words to the paper in its new name and habitation. 

I quote the first paragraph of the National (as distinct from the Scots) 
Observer to indicate what Henley thought too solemn for the leader. It had, 
I think, been the conclusion of my article. 

The newspapers have contained some singular speculations to the effect that 
Mr. Preston-Smith-Fox will or will not continue to act as leader of the party which 
bears one of his names. At the time of writing opinion varies, but we hope he will, 
for two reasons. First, because we wish ill to that party, and secondly, from a sense 
of artistic fitness. Who is better fitted to devise parliamentary dodges for obstructing 
non-contentious business than Mr. Smith of the conservatory back-door ? Who 
more likely to snatch a division than Mr. Fox of the fire-escape ? To whom could 


* According to the Dictionary of National Biography the Parnell divorce case was 
heard on “16 Nov., 1890.” According to my printed diary of 1890 Nov. 16 was Sunday. 
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be entrusted with more complete confidence the task of deciding whether Tim the 
publican or Mike the gombeen-man shall sit for Ballyhooly than Mr. Preston, who 
named his ‘“‘ broken-down crocks ”’ President, Dictator, and Home Rule ? If the 
man of many names will only wait till something funnier—if that be within the 
possibilities of an age of dulness—has caused the particulars of his exploits to be 
forgotten, there is no reason why he should not long remain at the head of the party 
which may be described as having been made of Smiths, Stewarts, and Foxes, by 
Preston, for Parnell. 


Henley’s article, which presumably took the affair less seriously, 
treated Parnell’s career as pantomimic, diversified with touches of melo- 
drama in the shape of murder and cattle-houghing, and represented the 
audience (the public) as having only just found it out. Parnell was the 
inimitable clown :— 


Even when he made friends with Pantaloon [Gladstone] and cheated him, and 
led him by the nose in the fearless old fashion ; even when he stirred him up with 
the red-hot poker, and stuffed all sorts of nasty things down his poor old throat— 
the sympathies of the audience were, in defiance of all precedent, with the poor old 
gentleman. . . . It was only when, dashing out of a window, he performed his 
irresistible ‘feat of sliding down the fire-escape, and then—staid, serious, and 
respectable as ever—proceeded to ring the front-door bell—it was only then that 
the audience saw the joke. . . . the spectators were so thoroughly pleased they 
even forgot the butcher’s bill—(a monstrous heavy one)—and it was with roar on 
roar of laughter that they kicked him bodily off the stage. 


Henley’s article and my note did not exhaust our hilarity. It was his 
habit, when the paper was being made up, and it was found that another 
half-column or so was wanted to fill it, to produce as fast as he could write 
them a set of verses on some political or other event of the moment, which 
were often good, and never fell below the level of thoroughly enter- 
taining doggerel. On this occasion he printed between two of the leaders 
a parody entitled The Statesman and the Fire-escape. 'The Statesman 
observed that the time had come “ To talk of many things . . . 


And what’s the use of balconies, 
And if M.P.’s have wings.” 


“I grieve,” remarked the Fire-Escape, 
“J deeply sympathise ; 

There were some six of 1 ou, I hear, 
And all of ’em told lies : 

And men with joy are sorting out 
Those of the largest size. 


‘TI want to know of all the six 
Who best enjoyed the run, 

And which amused himself the most ? ”— 
But answer there was none, 

And this was really very odd 
Because the six were one. 
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Parnell’s fifth alias, as proved in the Divorce Court, was Campbell, and 
I cannot think why I left it out of the paragraph I contributed. 

There was another instance of Henley’s skill in knocking off enter- 
taining verse—also of his characteristic humour—which I have never for- 
gotten, but cannot find in such files as I have of the Scots and National 
Observer. I therefore describe it and quote from it from memory only. 
It was a longish piece in ballad form, describing a British “‘ working man ”’ 
seated at his door reading with infinite complacency the catalogue of his 
own virtues as set forth by his evening paper—probably The Star. 
These were summarised by Henley in a fine satiric fashion, and the piece 
ended :— 

His nose grew damp with decent pride 
As he murmured “ That is so : 

And I owe it all and more be-side 
To good old Captain Coe!” 


Nobody but Henley could have written the first of these lines, and not 
many would have thought of the last. 

No one has less pretension than I to criticise poetry with any shadow of 
authority, but the canon for lyric poetry which I set up in my own 
mind is: Does it dwell in my memory? Do I repeat it to myself ? Do I 
take pleasure in remembering or reading it ? If the answer to these ques- 
tions is affirmative, the sentiment, the morality, and the meaning, if any, are 
of almost negligible importance. A good deal of Henley’s verse passes this 
test quite satisfactorily, though there is a substantial quantity of it which 
I either cannot or will not take the trouble to understand. He and I had 
in this sort of matter some important tastes in common. We were once 
agreeing in talk that London was the only place fit to live in. I expounded 
that to my taste the best thing outside it was the sea. We agreed that 
wherever you were the thing most to be prayed for was sunshine—always 
provided that you did not get much more of it than normally occurs, one 
way or another, in these islands, and were thus effectively preserved 
from the abominable impiety of wishing there wasn’t quite so much. 
I summed up the discourse by suggesting that what some writers would 
now call our ‘“‘ slogan ”—a degradation of the word which would have 
driven Henley into an ecstasy of contemptuous rage—should be “‘ The 
Sun, the Sea, and the Strand !”’ Henley was pleased with this conceit, 
and told me later that he had it in his mind when he gave the title London 
Voluntaries to a part of his collected verse. 

Henley was a delightful editor to work for, and a poet, and a man of 
letters, but I always considered that he did not know English very well— 
which was probably because he was brought up on very little Latin and no 
Greek. The two lines which are, I suppose, more widely known than 
anything else he ever wrote enshrine a blazing anachronism; for I am 
advised that the last person who could possibly be described as ‘‘a 
King in Babylon” came to an end hundreds of years before there 
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was such a thing in the world as a “Christian Slave.” I not infre- 
quently challenged the correctness of his locutions, and he sometimes 
maintained that he was right, but not always. I remember reproaching 
him for having written that something or other was “ not ” so-and-so, 
“nor” the other. I maintained that “not”? should be followed by 
“or,” and that “nor” should be preceded by “ neither.”” He quoted 
from Guinevere : ‘‘ Not Lancelot nor another.” I replied that Tennyson, 
when writing poetry, was entitled to take liberties with the language, but 
that Henley, when writing prose, was not. One thing I did for a time cure | 
him of, and that was what I consider the mis-spelling humourous. I did 
it by a letter of urgent protest which I signed as his clamourously, 
amourously, and I think some other suitable adverbs. He corrected all his 
proofs with great industry, and not always for the better. Once he was 
fairly caught napping. There had been litigation about the will of the Duke 
of Sutherland. ‘The widowed Duchess, who was a party concerned, 
attended a conference, at which a letter was produced on behalf of another 
party. The Duchess got hold of the letter and put it in the fire. She was 
thereupon brought before the Probate Division, and sent to prison for six 
months for contempt of court. When she came out a company of her 
tenants waited upon her with a complimentary address, and the matter 
was reported in the newspapers. Henley asked for an article on this subject. 
I found I had really very little more to say about it than I have said above. 
I decided to add a factitious interest to a not very exciting topic by writing 
the whole article in the metre of Hiawatha, but allowing it to be printed as 
prose. Being an adherent of the poetic school of Calverley—Gilbert— 
J.K.S.—Sir Owen Seaman in the theory that good verse (apart from poetry) 
should also be good prose, I observed the metre strictly but emphasized 
it as little as I could. I found it necessary in two places to mention the 
Court for contempt of which the Duchess had suffered. I could devise no 
better way of doing so metrically than calling it “ the P.D.A. Division.” 
The article appeared, and the initials were expanded, so that it read—I 
cannot find a copy—something like this ““ While the Duchess was appearing 
at the hearing of the summons in the Probate Admiralty and Divorce 
Division in the middle of September.’ A theoretically unfriendly evening 
paper—perhaps more than one—made very merry over this unhappy 
oversight. Henley merely said: “I must have been beastly drunk,” and 
complimented me on having done my Longfellow so smoothly as to 
escape his attention. Lest anyone whose personal experiences are exclu- 
sively of the present century should misunderstand this I must explain that 
Henley, though not conspicuously abstemious, was essentially temperate, 
but would far sooner offer intoxication as an excuse for a blunder than 
admit more truthfully that when correcting the proof of a contributor 
whom he trusted he happened to be tired and inattentive. 

Considering the exiguity of our circulation, and the prices—definitely 
below the average of the time for similar work—that were all we could 
afford to pay contributors, the men Henley got to write for him, and the 
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work they did, were very remarkable. His friend, Louis Stevenson—the 
silly quarrel between them, in which they both behaved like schoolboys, 
did not break out until later—was settling in Samoa about the time the 
paper came to London, and he contributed little to it afterwards. But 
some six months earlier his letter to Dr. Hyde, vindicating the Christian 
character of Father Damien, who spent and sacrificed his life in attendance 
upon the leper settlement on the island of Molokai, was published as two 
long signed articles in the Scots Observer. Henley, and some other admirers 
used to regard this diatribe, afterwards published as a pamphlet, as 
Stevenson’s literary masterpiece. I did not agree in this opinion. I 
thought it fell short of the highest merit, whether it was regarded as a 
beatification of Father Damien, or a vituperative demolition of Dr. Hyde, 
because, elaborate, pretentious, and most carefully written as it was, it 
did not contain any disproof—hardly indeed any denial—of Dr. Hyde’s 
defamatory but not very important allegations about Damien. It ought, I 
think, to have been a poem, and if it had been I should have been quite 
content not to read it. The publication, somewhat earlier, of The Wrong 
Box, had given Henley the opportunity of a piece of journalism which he 
told me gave him greater pleasure than anything of the kind he had ever 
done. The story contains a graphic description of the enforced seclusion 
in a remote country cottage of a young man of common tastes and 
imperfect education. He asked for newspapers, and his friends sent him 
those which came first to hand. He wrote bitterly complaining that 
instead of the Pink ’Un they had sent him papers of an entirely different 
class, including one entitled (I quote from memory) “ the Atheneum— 
Golly, what a paper!” The Atheneum had the indiscretion to denounce 
the book in their review as uninteresting, vulgar, and very inferior work. 
Henley printed in parallel columns at the top of one of his pages some 
half-dozen lines on one side of the young man’s letter, and on the other of 
the most censorious passages from the Atheneeum’s review, and entitled it 
in a generously displayed head-line ““ GOLLY, WHAT A PAPER!” 

As well as the Barrack-Room Ballads and some other pieces by Mr. 
Kipling, including The English Flag, Henley published in the Scots or 
National Observer much of the earliest work of George Steevens, Mr. 
Kenneth Grahame (the whole of The Golden Age), Mr. Charles Whibley, 
Sir James Barrie, Mr. George Street (most, if not all, of the Autobiography 
of a Boy), Sir Gilbert Parker, Mr. Yeats, Mrs. Meynell and Miss Katharine 
Tynan. In one of the last numbers of the National Observer he printed the 
first chapters of The Time Machine (which was continued serially in the 
New Review), by H. G. Wells, of whom I do not think any of the readers 
of the paper had ever before heard. It seems worth while to quote from 
that chapter a few lines which many of Mr. Wells’s admirers may have 
forgotten : 


There are really four dimensions, three which we call the three planes of Space, 
and a fourth, Time. . . . Really this is what is meant by the Fourth Dimension, 
though some people who talk about the Fourth Dimension do not know they mean 
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it. It is only another way of looking at Time. There is no difference between Time 
and any of the three dimensions of Space except that our consciousness moves along it. 
... This line . . . shows the movement of the barometer. . . . Surely the 
mercury did not trace this line in any of the dimensions of Space generally recog- 
nised ? But certainly it traced such a line, and that line, therefore, we must con- 
clude was along the Time-Dimension. 


When Mr. Wells wrote these sentences, and Henley gave them to the world, 
Clerk Maxwell’s work was very little known to the general public, and 
Dr. Einstein was fifteen years of age. 

I have surely proved that during the five years of Henley’s editorship 
his paper gave its readers a great deal of uncommonly good stuff. Never 
at any time, with all our efforts, and all Nicol Dunn’s, could we work the 
weekly sales up to one thousand copies. 

During the three years or so of the National Observer’s London career 
the paper added to itself various influential and enthusiastic allies. 
The most conspicuous of these were Harry Cust and George Wyndham, 
each of whom formed a strong attachment for Henley, and came to know 
him much more intimately than I ever did. He had the closest affection for 
both, and also for Iwan Miiller, at that time Cust’s assistant-editor of the 
Pail Mall Gazette, and one of the most picturesque and attractive men I 
ever knew. His tall and stalwart frame was topped by forcible features 
inherited from his Russian ancestor, a Troubetzkoy who had left Russia 
in order to cultivate the arts in freedom from Imperial control, and finding 
himself in Germany had adopted the name of Miiller, because, as his lineal 
descendant said, it was the German for Smith. He had further transmitted 
to our Iwan a nature full of enthusiasm, enterprise, self-confidence, and a 
passionate hatred of everything German. These pleasing qualities inspired 
confidence and promoted entertainment in whatever company he encoun- 
tered. He subsequently became “foreign editor’’ (whether or not that phrase 
was used) of the Daily Telegraph, and there was no better opinion than his on 
any question of foreign politics. These three constantly participated in our 
business councils, and not infrequently we all met to dine together. In the 
critical condition of affairs against which we were always struggling, Bell— 
the person principally concerned—was never of the slightest use. He sat, 
politely placid, listening to whatever was suggested, approving tenta- 
tively of whatever was proposed, and occasionally expressing himself with 
the minimum of hopefulness. I have never been able to understand how 
he found the energy necessary for the starting of the paper. Harry Cust 
was just the opposite. I do not know that he gave us very substantial help 
—I doubt whether anyone could have—but so engaging was his manner, 
so spirited and entertaining was his talk, so thoroughly cheerful his mere 
presence, that he invariably left us in much better heart than he found us. 
George Wyndham too, very handsome, exceedingly friendly, and full of 
enthusiasm for Henley and all Henley’s performances, was a friend whom 
it was invariably a great pleasure to meet. About the end of 1893 we were 
at the end of our resources. The paper had steadily cost Bell about £4,000 
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a year. I have no idea what his resources were, but he was not prepared to 
go on with it, and neither any individual nor all of us put together felt 
disposed to take his place as owner. He sold the paper for a trifling sum, to 
Lord Dunraven if I remember right, and it ceased to appear not many 
months later. : 

The close of Henley’s editorship was celebrated by a memorable dinner in 
April, 1894. I was not able to be present at the feast, but came in later to hear 
the speeches and so forth. The festivity was worthy of the company, which, 
besides a crowd of those whose names I have mentioned, included George 
Curzon in the highest spirits and in great oratorical form. I have forgotten 
how, or to what extent, he had befriended or supported the paper, but 
enough to be present at the closing scene. In those days we used to be 
turned out of licensed premises suitable for a banquet of this character at 
1a.m. The last thing that happened before we separated was the triumphal 
departure in a four-wheeled cab, bound for the House of Commons, of 
Curzon, Cust and Wyndham. And thereto hung a tale. Lord Rosebery’s 
Government, newly launched on its short and not very glorious career, 
was endeavouring that evening to complete some stage of a Bill before 
adjourning. The Opposition was, for its own reasons, resisting this en- 
deavour, and dividing the House—or the Committee—every half-hour or so 
on alternate motions to adjourn and to report progress. ‘The Government 
majority on each occasion was between 20 and 30. About one o’clock such 
a motion was defeated by a majority of, I think, 24. Half-an-hour later the 
majority had fallen to 21. The minister in charge of the Bill thereupon gave 
way, and the Opposition got their adjournment. A Liberal evening paper 
explained the next afternoon in its political notes that the cause of thi 
small Opposition success was that between one and half-past there Sey 
the House “ three young Conservative members who had been dining?” 

Fitzroy Bell and the National Observer having ceased to provide Henley 
with means to secure the first necessities of existence, it was deemed 
necessary to find something in the way of a substitute. We could not afford 
to run a weekly paper, but we managed to scrape together enough money - 
to buy, as a going concern, a monthly magazine called the New Review, 
and of this we made Henley editor, at a salary upon which he said he could 
live, and we hoped that it might be made self-supporting, and at the same 
time leave Henley sufficient leisure for his general literary work. It was 
managed by a Board, of which I was a member. Henley brought with hirn 
from the National Observer Mr. Wells and The Time Machine. We most of 
us contributed articles from time to time, and among other work by recruits - 
Henley secured The Nigger of the Narcissus. 1 thought it my duty as a 
director to read this work all through as it appeared month by month. I 
found it intolerably depressing, and was haunted by a nightmare fear that 
it would never end, and that I should have to go on reading it all my life. 
It did end—and I read it all through, but I have never since been able to 
share fully the admiration for Conrad’s work which I understand is felt 
by all persons of orthodox literary taste. 
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_ My recollection of the board meetings is principally of our crowding 
round Henley and beseeching him not to be so indiscreet. ‘There was one 
particularly sad incident when he published a story in one number—by 
some accident I never read it—in which the seduction of a housemaid was 
described in fuller detail than was perhaps usual at the time. Our circula- 
tion, which had slowly and laboriously crept up to four figures, dropped 
like a stone. We pointed out to Henley that our means were limited, and 
implored him to have more respect for the tastes of our readers. He 
professed the utmost penitence, and promised amendment, but my 
opinion was that he really did not know what our public would think 
indecent, and what it would not. Then one of our party announced in 
triumph that he had got the very thing for us. Henry James, out of pure 
admiration for Henley and for our literary merits, would let us have, at an 
almost nominal price, a new story which he had nearly finished : quite 
short, as pure as driven snow, and with all the delightful simplicity of 
Daisy Miller, and his other earliest work. The offer was accepted with 
passionate gratitude, and the story duly appeared. Its name was What 
Maisie Knew. Maisie was a child of about twelve, and what she did not 
know at the end of three or four numbers about her divorced, and re- 
married, and re-divorced parents and the collection of respondents, and 
co-respondents with whom they rang matrimonial changes like the per- 
formers of an intricate dance, was not worth mentioning. I think this 
curious idyll lasted about as long as the New Review. 

A great deal of good stuff besides the serials was published in the New 
Review, but our taste and Henley’s was no more that of any paying public 
than it had been when offered to them weekly. I think we continued to 
publish the magazine for about three years, and then we came to the end of 
our funds, and either gave it away or merely left off bringing it out. We 
had now done all we could to maintain Henley as an editor, but happily 
one more resource was open to us. Our political friends were in power, 
and unusually firmly fixed in power. We united all the literary, personal, 
and political influence we could bring to bear—and that, as I have shown, 
was a good deal—concentrated our efforts upon the individual whom we 
surmised to be the most susceptible of the Cabinet Ministers, and proved 
with overwhelming conclusiveness that Henley’s ill-remunerated services 
for eight or nine strenuous years to literature, to his country, and to the 
dominant party among his countrymen, gave him an irresistible claim to a 
Civil List Pension. The pension was secured, and we felt that Henley was 
now free to do his own work in comparative independence, and that we 
had righteously shifted from ourselves to the tax-payers the responsibility 
of providing for him an assured, if modest, livelihood. 

That was the end of Henley’s work as editor of periodical publications. 
He lived for about five years longer, but as he changed his place of resi- 
dence to more and more remote suburbs, and thence to the country, and 
finally to Worthing, he and I met with ever-decreasing frequency. Nor, 
when we did meet, did I find his company quite as stimulating and 
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delightful as when he was one of my editors, and I was one of his contri- 
butors, and also to a very trifling extent, one of his proprietors. He had 
come to live a great deal in the company of men substantially younger than 
himself, who regarded him not only with enthusiasm but with veneration. 
I thought that their generous adulation made some inroads upon the 
essential modesty, and complete absence of any sort of pontifical assump- 
tion, which had been a pleasing feature in his character. I should suppose 
that he never actually believed himself to be the poet, essayist, and critic 
of first-rate genius which the more fervent of his youthful admirers did 
their best to persuade him that he was, but if I may adapt the words used 
by the American gentleman about the lady whose chastity he admitted that 
he had vainly assailed,‘‘ I guess they lowered his moral tone some.”’ It is to 
be remembered that he was during all the last years of his life in continually 
failing health. I do not suppose he was ever really strong and well in his 
life—certainly not for the last forty years of it, and he died at fifty-four. 
He once remarked to me, not the least in a querulous or complaining 
spirit, that it gave a man a hard life, when he inherited congenitally, as he 
believed he had himself, disorders which troubled and impeded him in 
everything that he wanted to do. I have seldom known a better friend, 
and never a more gallant fighter. 
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CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN AUTHORS 


IV: Edwin Arlington Robinson 
By J. C. SQUIRE 


R. EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON, one of the best 

writers ever born in America, is at present very little known in 

this country. He is less well known than his juniors, Mr. 

Robert Frost and Mr. Vachel Lindsay, and even they have 
received far too little attention. The general public can scarcely be blamed 
so long as the critics remain obstinately inattentive. It is true that in 
America Mr. Robinson’s first book of verse was published as long ago as 
1897. But it was not until 1923 that a volume bearing his name appeared 
here. Then it.-was his Collected Poems, published by Mr. Cecil Palmer, 
with a very sympathetic introduction by Mr. Drinkwater. When it came 
there was probably too much of it for many of the reviewers : six hundred 
pages of close print and hard thinking. To those critics who were previously 
unfamiliar with Mr. Robinson the alternative must have lain between 
casual skimming, out of which they could get very little, and a total 
avoidance of the long poems ; or else, unless they happened to be men of 
leisure, so long a delay with their notices that even our literary editors, 
well-trained in patience though they be, would have kicked. A few men 
did write considered and laudatory reviews of the book. But the reader 
who came across these, and was haply convinced, found, when he turned 
back to the head of the column, that the price of the book was a guinea : 
ae a lot to hazard on an American poet of whom he had never previously 

eard. 

At the time of that publication, and for several months afterwards, 
Mr. Robinson was himself in England, enjoying the by-ways of London 
and the beauties of the English spring. Here again would have been an 
opportunity for familiarizing the British public with his name had he been 
addicted to public recitation, lecturing, after-dinner speaking or the 
furnishing of bright impromptus to interviewers. But these activities are 
not inevitable concomitants with the composition of good poetry, though 
not inconsistent with it. Mr. Robinson came, saw, and, I hope, enjoyed 
himself ; he did not lecture, he was not interviewed, and when he dined 
he dined in peace. His arrival was known only to his friends, his departure 
only by them regretted. Since he went the silence concerning him has 
been unbroken, and the English edition of his works, I imagine, has stood 
like a lonely tabernacle in deep snow, unsoiled by footmarks. 

So great a neglect of so considerable an author cannot, however, be 
accounted for purely by accident. It must, and it does here, connote the 
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absence of certain qualities, good or bad, in his writings. It is easy to 
imagine that there may be many people who have casually dipped into one 
of his volumes, found what they saw “‘ dull,” and decided that, in an age 
when it is difficult to keep pace with even the books that attract one, 
Mr. Robinson was a poet whom they could afford to neglect without 
serious loss. Were the reputations of those poets not so firmly established 
the same thing might frequently happen to the works of Wordsworth and 
Crabbe, not to mention Browning : readers born to appreciate them might 
overlook them because of their lack of surface appeal. Crabbe, to whom 
Mr. Robinson has paid a noble tribute, is in some ways the nearest parallel. 
Wordsworth did sometimes break into splendid eloquence and Browning 
did attract attention by his eccentricities and audacities as well as write 
certain poems which galloped into a wide popularity by virtue of their 
simplicity, swing and fire. Mr. Robinson is usually as quiet as Wordsworth 
at his quietest, and often makes as great intellectual demands on his reader 
as did Browning—though not by elusiveness of expression. He is not one 
of those infectious lyrists who will sing themselves straight into the heart 
of any age. His musing habit, his interest in the subtler workings of mind 
and heart, his restraining preference for understatement even of his most 
powerful emotions, the almost subcutaneous quality of his irony and 
humour, that uniform quietness which at first glance gives a flat appearance 
to his work, would always have made him a poet slow to gain his fit 
audience. But he is also removed from his time, and singularly removed from 
the fashion and taste of his time. The first part of this statement will be 
greatly qualified before we finish. Mr. Robinson is not unfamiliar with 
““ modern thought ” and ‘“‘ modern science,’ though under the visage 
of eternity, he knows how to keep them in their place. None, certainly, of 
his longer poems would have been precisely what they are had he been 
born a generation earlier, and a close examination will even discover a 
tone of his own, and a modern tone, in the voice that speaks in the most 
traditional of metres. Yet, superficially, the obstacle appears. The reader, 
surveying his table of contents will find the names of Rembrandt, of Ben 
Jonson and of Merlin. Turning to the book itself he will find that it is full 
of dramatic monologues, and of forms long familiar : blank verse, sonnets, 
the stanzas even of Praed and Austin Dobson, with scarcely a strange 
word springing from the page to proclaim its modernity and individuality. 
Those titles (though a title does not necessarily imply a subject) might 
have been Whittier’s, 'Tennyson’s, or Browning’s ; some both of the 
personal and the classical ones might have come from the indexes of that 
tiresome school of guide-book poets, full of souvenirs of refined reading 
and European travel, who flourished in America in mid, and late, Victorian 
days. And if, superficially at all events, he appears far removed from an 
age of aeroplanes and great wars, stockyards, psychoanalysis and violently 
conflicting “isms ” in every field of human activity, he is peculiarly out 
of contact with the transient forms of our poetic taste. The qualities he 
most signally possesses are those which at the moment are receiving least 
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attention ; the qualities which, either absolutely or comparatively, he 
most noticeably lacks are those upon which our time lays most emphasis. 

Neither in his interests, his technical proclivities, his habit of speech, his 
attitude towards life nor his gifts does he resemble the typical poets of his 
day, and he least supplies—at any rate at first glance—those things which 
the critics of his day most value. In an age of lyrists he writes long poems. 
In an age which likes labels he is a watcher of life who cannot be labelled. 
In an age which concentrates attention upon Society he is concerned 
with the fine shades of character and the fortunes of individuals. He 
is a careful observer of landscape, but his landscapes are always back- 
grounds to his people. He is a careful fabricator of verse but his experi- 
ments are never bold, still less revolutionary. He does not appeal either 
to the vague mysticism or the metaphysical Bolshevism so common in the 
modern world. His reader is not at once drawn to him by the exquisite- 
ness of his moments or the languorous sensuality of his music. In so far 
as there is a contemporary currency of poetic words, carrying for a while 
their own suggestiveness with them, he does not use it ; and the element 
of “ magic ”’’so much discussed, so much valued, so little defined, in 
modern poetic criticism, is very little present in his work. The vaguely 
suggestive imagery, the hints of fairyland and the eternal, the dreams and 
shadows and implications which have received such exclusive attention 
from so many modern critics, are doubtless the dominant element in much 
great poetry, but they are not, and never were, the only element in all. 
The “ conscious ”’ is not completely unimportant, nor spontaneous com- 
bustion the only implement with which inspiration works, nor the recep- 
tion of delicious impressions at several removes the only function of the 
mind or the only satisfaction of the heart. Mr. Robinson is not unaware 
of the “ associational value ” of words, the pregnancy of aposiopesis, and 
the sensual effect of assonance and certain sequences of vowels, any more 
than he is a theoretical conservative with an antipathy to new rhythms or 
verse-forms. If “ magic casements opening on the foam of perilous seas” 
occurred to him he would no doubt put it down provided it appeared to 
him to be relevant ; but he is much less preoccupied than are most modern 
critics with the ravishing penumbra of words that say more than they mean 
and the ‘‘ dying fall” of cadences which leave a stir in us even when divorced 
from their meaning. At first sight—and I am still talking of first sight— 
he provides little for the connoisseurs of single lines and the epicures of 
swooning sensations. He is better in the stanza than in the line ; better in 
the poem than in the stanza ; better in the long poem than in the short 
one. He is not easily quotable because his thought is continuous and 
because his observation of human character and its operations is closer, 
more constant, more the special material of his art than his observation of 
any leaf or sky in nature. The greatest power of his work is apparent 
only to those who have lived with it in close familiarity. 

Thus far we have attempted to explain the reasons for Mr. Robinson’s 
failure, as yet, to win an English public : if the reader will, his limitations. 
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It remains to say something about those positive qualities of his mind, 
those positive achievements of his art which make him, a man of the 
generation of Mr. de la Mare, one of the most notable poets now enriching 
what, in gratitude for the common tongue, and ignoring the local habita- 
tion, we may still call English literature. If attention is chiefly centred — 
upon his “ content ” it will be for reasons already indicated, and because 
the most consummate triumphs of his craftsmanship can only be shown by 
exhibiting the whole shapes of poems which cannot here be quoted in full. 
It is also because his “content” is important. Mr. Drinkwater has 
remarked : 

The rhythmic life within his verse is very subtly governed by his whole poetic — 
character. In reading poetry one becomes more and more aware of a curious dis- 
tinction between two groups, in one or the other of which almost every poet can be 
placed. It is clearly a mistake to suggest that great poetry can be turned into prose 
without destruction of its meaning, but it is true that some great poets, even in 
their most impassioned work, have what may be called a prose quality, while others 
have not. 


The same critic, who deserves credit for having been the first to appreciate 
Mr. Robinson properly in this country, adds this : 

His preoccupation is the spirit of man, not assailed and tortured by that movement 
of life which we call civilisation, but seen, as it were, detached from this influence 
and labouring in all the ironies and aspirations of its own nature. Mr. Robinson 
is in the true Greek tradition in this, that, whereas most of his fellow-countrymen 
who are poets see man beset by society, which is circumstance, he sees man beset 
by his own character. 


In other words not only is Mr. Robinson’s content important because it is 
there : it is doubly important because it is the right content. There never 
was a writer less deluded and will-o’-the-wisped by the topical and the 
accidental. When his “ subject” is topical he is commonly in protest 
against it. Contemplating, generally, “ this barren age of ours ” and the 
lethargy of the modern spirit he deplores 


books that are as altars where we kneel 
To consecrate the flicker, not the flame. 


Addressing democracy in its latest manifestations he suggests : 
Rather be then your prayer that you shall have 
Your kingdom undishonoured. Having all, 
See not the great among you for the small, 
But hear their silence ; for the few shall save 
The many, or the many are to fall— 
Still to be wrangling in a noisy grave. 


And when he looks at America around him it is not to force himself into 
paeans about its size, heterogeneity or industrial activity, but to recall the 
fall of Babylon and to brood over the empty past and hypothetical future 
of that continent as scarcely another American has done. He lives in 
detachment, reaping “ the harvest of a quiet eye.’ Unlike most reapers of 
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such harvests he has for his field the street and the market and the souls 
of men in communities, rather than the mountain and the wood. 
Wordsworth and Vaughan were contemplatives and dined under a hedge ; 
Browning was a contemplative, and dined, talking hard, in Park Lane ; 
Mr. Robinson appears to survey material like Browning’s from a seclusion 
as tranquil as Vaughan’s, but urban; to hear everything that is said, 
without joining in the conversation or even making his presence in the 
party known. 

“ Any little old song will do for me,” says Mr. Hardy in his last admir- 
able volume ; “ any little old subject will do for me,” Mr. Robinson might 
remark, could he lapse into such a phrase. He is so aware of the abiding 
sameness of human nature that he can quite naturally take frameworks 
which have been used a hundred times and pour into them all that he has 
to say. Two of his longest poems are Merlin and Lancelot. We may be as 
romantic and medieval as you like, we may love our Malory and even our 
Idylls, our Arnold, our Morris and our Burne-Jones, and yet be prone 
to yawn (fearing the worst) when we see titles like those turning up in the 
books of our contemporaries. But Mr. Robinson is perfectly safe. He 
could reel off the whole catalogue of the consecrated, Paris and Helen, 
Tristram and Iseult, Ulysses, Deirdre and Columbus, and his readers 
would know that they were perfectly safe with him. His stories, and even 
his opinions, may be “ traditional,’ but his words and his thoughts and 
his characterisations will never be. His Vivien is a woman who says : 

I contemplate 
Another name for this forbidden place 
And one more fitting. Tell me, if you find it, 
Some fitter name than Eden. We have had 
A man and woman in it for some time, 
And now, it seems, we have a Tree of Knowledge. 


When she walks away 
what was left of Merlin’s happiness, 
Like a disloyal phantom, followed her. 


His Merlin is a man of whom he can write : 
He felt the sword of his cold angel thrust 
And twisted in his heart, as if the end 
Were coming next, but the cold angel passed 
Invisibly and left him desolate, 
With misty brow and eyes. The man who sees 
May go on seeing till the immortal flame 
That lights and lures him folds him in its heart, 
And leaves of what there was of him to die 
An item of inhospitable dust 
That love and hate alike must hide away. 
Or there may still be charted for his feet 
A dimmer faring, where the touch of time 
Were like the passing of a twilight moth 
From flower to flower into oblivion. 
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His Guinevere is no queen out of a tapestry but a sophisticated woman 
who reasons : 
Where does history tell you 
The Lord Himself would seem in so great haste 
As you for your perfection ? If our world— 
Your world, and mine, and Arthur’s, as you say— 
Is going out now to make way for another, 
Why not before it goes, and I go with it, 
Have yet one morsel more of life together, 
Before death sweeps the table and our few crumbs 
Of love are a few last ashes on a fire 
That cannot hurt your Vision, or burn long ? 


“Arthur,” so far as the tone of it goes, might almost (if I may take the 
liberty purely for illustration’s sake) be Lord Balfour : show Mr. Robinson. 
a myth and he sees it as matter-of-fact. Nothing is out of date for him, for 
nothing is in date. He has learned what men are, and he will present the 
strong men who lived before Agamemnon as he will present a bruiser from 
a city in Massachusetts. There are, however, limits ; the sense of ana- 
chronism will come in ; and he is at his amplest when he gives himself a 
human theme which allows of a full contemporary setting—since nice 
observation and precise description are amongst his most conspicuous 
gifts. Avon’s Harvest, Roman Bartholow, and (above all, though: most 
difficult of all) Captain Craig rank therefore above the long narratives 
previously mentioned. Isaac and Archibald too, that ripe and charming 
picture of two disputatious old countrymen. There would have been no 
room in any Arthurian tale for such a description as this (which has some- 
thing akin to Mr. Robert Frost in it) of the cider-cellar : 


Down we went 
Out of the fiery sunshine to the gloom, 
Grateful and half sepulchral, where we found 
The barrels, like eight potent sentinels 
Close ranged along the wall. From one of them 
A bright pine spile stuck out alluringly, 
And on the black flat stone, just under it, 
Glimmered a late-spilled proof that Archibald 
Had spoken from unfeigned experience. 
There was a fluted antique water-glass 
Close by, and in it, prisoned, or at rest, 
There was a cricket, of the brown soft sort 
That feeds on darkness. Isaac turned him out, 
And touched him with his thumb to make him jump, 
And then composedly pulled out the plug 
With such a practised hand that scarce a drop 
Did even touch his fingers. Then he drank 
And smacked his lips with a slow patronage 
And looked along the line of barrels there 
With a pride that may have been forgetfulness 
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That they were Archibald’s and not his own. 
“T never twist a spigot nowadays,” 

He said, and raised the glass up to the light, 
“ But I thank God for orchards.” 


Mr. Robinson’s observation of human character is akin to his observa- 
tion of extreme scenes. The wrinkles in the soul are as the wrinkles in the 
skin ; the thing is there and there it is. He exhibits with the most scrupu- 
lous fidelity, and with a wide tolerance, the secret thoughts and impulses 
of his men and women, their most intangible reactions against the codes of 
themselves and their neighbours ; to read him carefully is to learn some- 
thing about oneself, something perhaps that one shrinks from knowing 
but is the better for knowing. There are the men and women of Tilbury, 
of New York, of the larger world : some very good, some very bad, most 
very mixed. From such and such characters such and such results spring ; 
but wanton accident may intervene, and in any event no vulgar canon of 
success means anything. It has been said that he has a special interest in 
failures. It is in a sense true ; it is in a sense even trite ; ultimately we are 
all failures, for at the last we can none of us cope with death. Bating that, 
the worldly failures certainly attract him; but while he splendidly 
salutes the gallant failures whose personalities are like plumes, he has no 
excess of sympathy for those who fail from vaingloriousness, cowardice, 
or false sentiment ; there is a great gulf fixed between his Flammondes and 
his Minniver Cheevies, whose characteristics may be guessed from their 
very names. Both types in themselves and in relation with their fellows 
afford him a wealth of the life that most fascinates him, men’s thoughts 
about themselves, and the ripples that actions and experiences leave behind 
them. Whatever he may be examining, his fine sensitiveness is no more 
conspicuous than his tolerant good sense and general good humour : and 
both combine to secure his remarkable veracity, his ability to see things 
clearly and set them down without any kind of falsification. And amongst 
the achievements to which these powers have brought him the finest, in some 
regards, is his portrait of Shakespeare, the most successful conjectural 
construction of the kind ever made, the whole man being hinted at by 
slight details and fragments of speech. Here is one passage from it— 
Ben Jonson speaks : 

I’ll meet him out alone of a bright Sunday, 

Trim, rather spruce, and quite the gentleman. 

‘“‘ What ho, my lord!”’ say I. He doesn’t hear me ; 
Wherefore I have to pause and look at him. 

He’s not enormous, but one looks at him. 

A little on the round if you insist, 

For now, God save the mark, he’s growing old; 
He’s five and forty, and to hear him talk 

These days you’d call him eighty ; then you’d add 
More years to that. He’s old enough to be 

The father of a world, and so he is. 
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‘“‘ Ben, you’re a scholar, what’s the time of day ?” 
Says he; and there shines out of him again 

An aged light that has no age or station— 

The mystery that’s his—a mischievous 

Half-mad serenity that laughs at fame 

For being won so easy, and at friends 

Who laugh at him for what he wants the most, 
And for his dukedom down in Warwickshire. 


It is an all-round portrait ; the one wanton hypothesis in it is that Shake- 
speare could not carry his liquor. 

Interests and a temper like his are naturally clothed in his kind of verse. 
There are passages where his words have witchery as there are poems which 
are haunted by shapes of horror and wonder; The Man against the Sky is full 
of passion, and murky splendours of speech ; but normally, he is in full con-. 
trol of himself and speaks in the conversational tone proper to his reticence 
and analytical and reflective propensities. Occasionally his work is adorned 
with a touch of classic eloquence or eighteenth-century elegance ; gener- 
ally, though free from transient slang, his language even in short lyrics is 
colloquial, and the order of it close to the order of prose, speaking so 
easily that the full import of his statements, like the care of his art, is not 
at once apprehended. He slips out his pregnant phrases almost negli- 
gently, and his imagery is ruthlessly pruned back. His economic details of 
description often come with tremendous force in their psychological setting, 
like the flies and straws in Donne’s accounts of how his thoughts 
wandered when he was praying. Metrically he is occasionally clumsy, 
but his mind and eye seldom fail him. 

Native sense, an ability to see shrewdly through masks, wisdom 
drawn from much experience, quiet discussion, prosaic speech : these 
make more appeal to middle age than to youth, which commonly requires 
a readier intoxication than Mr. Robinson can give, more abandonment of 
feeling, more splendour of speech, a richer music. Much of his work is 
like what The Prelude would have been had Wordsworth not been a moral 
enthusiast ; and the influence of the less lyrical part of Browning is strong 
upon him. After his quiet, ruminative fashion Mr. Robinson sees life 
steadily and sees it whole ; and perhaps one of the reasons why he con- 
centrates with such pertinacity upon the knots in particular tree trunks is 
that he finds himself unable to fabricate generalisations about the wood, 
though that be naturally, since he is a conscious man living his seventy 
years under the stars, his main concern. ‘The critic who attempts to formu- 
late his philosophy, his “‘ teaching,” will have a hard job of it. American 
commentators, since he is a New Englander, who writes largely about New 
England, and has what is considered the right New England culture, 
ideals, and reticence, have diagnosed him as a beneficiary, or victim, of the 
Puritan tradition. It is an easy way out, and one that, probably, he would 
rather not see taken. Whence he derived his temperament is a matter for 
the students of heredity, if even for them ; as an individual, forming his 
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own judgments, he seems to me remarkably independent of tradition and 
the inherited bias, however largely he may find that his own survey of life 
brings him to the same predilections and conclusions as his more theological 
ancestors arrived at. There is nothing second-hand in his general judg- 
ments, much less anything canting ; and those judgments are conspicu- 
ously few, even when one reckons in the implicit ones. At the end of 
Llewellyn and the Tree, in which he has been describing how a respectable 
citizen of Tilbury, worn down by a nagging wife, had a brief moment’s 
ecstasy when he eloped with a painted woman, and ended, unregretful, 
as a kerbstone merchant in New York, he writes : 
The end or not, it may be now 
But little farther from the truth 
To say those worn satiric eyes 
Had something of immortal youth. 


He may among the millions here 

Be one; or he may, quite as well, 
Be gone to find again the Tree 

Of Knowledge, out of which he fell. 


He may be near us, dreaming yet 
Of unrepented rouge and coral ; 

Or in a grave without a name, 
May be as far off as a moral. 


The man who wrote that will draw few morals; those that he draws will 
be delivered vicariously through the mouths of his characters ; and we 
should be satisfied if the most that we can get out of a summary of them is 
“‘ Let us hope that God’s in His Heaven, and there’s a great deal wrong 
with the world.” Mr. Robinson has few proclaimed opinions except the 
opinion that decency may or must have some ultimate roots ; no evident 
faith except faith in the validity of charity, of compassion, of an honourable 
keeping of one’s word, and of a refusal to submit to the tyranny of brute 
force, whether of the arm or of custom. His Captain Craig remarks : 

And we have made innumerable books 

To please the Unknown God. Time throws away 

Dead thousands of them, but the God that knows 

No death denies not one: the books that count, 

The songs that count ; and yet God’s music has 

No modes, His language has no adjectives. 


To this the “‘ I” of the poem replies : 
“You may be right, you may be wrong,” said I ; 
‘** But what has this that you are saying now, 
This nineteenth-century Nirvana-talk— 
To do with you and me?” 


The poet uses the mould and syllables of the nineteenth century to call the 
nineteenth century in question, if not to refute it ; Browning’s temporary 
3G 
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platform has collapsed and Mr. Robinson has nothing left but a prejudice 
and a hope, an agnosticism with its face turned to the throne. Yet he never 
loses his sense of the value of life or his reasoned conviction that the most 
should be made of it ; that whatever we are here for we are not here to 
bleat when we are in good health or to lament that the trees are less green 
for us than they were for our forebears nearer the birth of Time. He may 
put into the mouth of a dramatic character a sentence as resigned, though 
even this goes but half-way to despair, as this : 


Better for us, no doubt, we do not know: 
How much we pay, or what it is we buy. 


But in his own person, or in passages of dialogue where we are sensible 
of the warmer glow of partisanship, he is frankly hostile to the more sombre 
doubters, however firm may be the lodging of his own doubts. Not 
Mr. Chesterton himself is more antagonistic to the querulous and the 
fin-de-siécle, though what Mr. Chesterton roars with a guffaw and a jolly 
imprecation Mr. Robinson modestly states with an indulgent smile. In 
direct lyric he writes : 


““ Where’s the need of singing now ? ”— 
Smooth your brow, 

Momus, and be reconciled, 

For King Kromos is a child— 

Child and father, 

Or god rather, 

And all gods are wild. 


“Who reads Byron any more ? ”— 
Shut the door, 

Momus, for I feel a draught ; 

Shut it quick, for some one laughed.— 
What’s become of 

Browning ? Some of 

Wordsworth lumbers like a raft ? 


“‘ What are poets to find here ? ”>— 
Have no fear : 

When the stars are shining blue 
There will yet be left a few 
Themes availing— 

And those failing, 

Momus, there’ll be you. 


There is an equal, and an equally tolerant, contempt in this passage 
ascribed to another : 


And yet the creature lives, and there you see him, 
And he would have this life no fairer thing 

Than a certain time for numerous marionettes 

To do the Dance of Death. Give him a rose, 
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And he will tell you it is very sweet, 

But only for a day. Most wonderful ! 

Show him a child, or anything that laughs, 
And he begins at once to crunch his wormwood 
And then runs on with his “‘ realities.”’ 

What does he know about realities, 

Who sees the truth of things almost as well 

As Nero saw the Northern Lights ? Good gracious ! 
Can’t you do something with him ? Call him something— 
Call him a type, and that will make him cry : 
One of those not at all unusual, 

Prophetic, would-be-Delphic manger-snappers 
That always get replaced when they are gone ; 
Or one of those impenetrable men 

Who seem to carry branded on their foreheads, 
“We are abstruse, but not quite so abstruse 

As possibly the good Lord may have wished.” 
One of those men who never quite confess 
That Washington was great ;—the kind of man 
That everybody knows, and always will,— 
Shrewd, critical, facetious, insincere, 

And for the most part harmless, I’m afraid. 


The digesters of poetry, who seek to make ethical and theological con- 
structions out of assembled extracts, will find Mr. Robinson rather 
intractable. They will discover little that is more positive than Archibald’s 
speech in Isaac and Archibald : 

Let there be no confusion or distrust 

In you, no snarling of a life half-lived, 

Nor any cursing over broken things 

That your complaint has been the ruin of. 

Live to see clearly, and the light will come 

To you, and as you need it. 


But those who seek for something beyond the letter will find much more 
in him. They will establish contact with a rare spirit full of wisdom who 
has fortified his natural ideals after a full contact with, and candid inspec- 
tion of, the whole panorama of life unfolded before him ; one who, to 
quote his own words, we feel 

Not as a moral pedant who drags chains 

Of his unearned ideals after him 

And always to the lead-like thump they make 

Attunes a cold inhospitable chant 

Of All Things Easy to the Non-Attached,— 


But as a man, a scarred man among men. 


Such a voice, rare at any time, is especially rare now. Mr. Robinson’s 
familiars draw from him a combination of intellectual and moral sustenance 
such as we have had from no poet since Coventry Patmore. 
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Yet this is not the exclusive mark of a poet ; and it might be given by a 
man who was not a poet at all. One should, in concluding this brief 
account of his work, quote something for the pure poetry of it, and a whole 
poem. I choose For a Dead Lady, a poem on a universal theme written in 
the mood and with the cadence which it imposes on all who attempt it : 

No more with overflowing light 

Shall fill the eyes that now are faded, 
Nor shall another’s fringe with night 
Their woman-hidden world as they did. 
No more shall quiver down the days 
The flowing wonder of her ways, 
Whereof no language may requite 

The shifting and the many-shaded. 


The grace, divine, definitive, 

Clings only as a faint forestalling ; 

The laugh, that love could not forgive 

Is hushed, and answers to no calling ; 
The forehead and the little ears 

Have gone where Saturn keeps the years ; 
The breast where roses could not live 
Has done with rising and with falling. 


The beauty, shattered by the laws 
That have creation in their keeping, 
No longer trembles at applause, 

Or over children that are sleeping ; 
And we who delve in beauty’s lore 
Know all that we have known before 
Of what inexorable cause 

Makes Time so vicious in his reaping. 


The poem has been ten thousand times written from Heliodore to the Lady 
who lived in the West Countrie. The music of the sigh is always the same, 
reality engendering an iteration more uniform than that imposed by any 
convention., Yet even here, where the theme is so “ set,’ the main con- 
siderations so predetermined, the form, however delicately varied, so 
traditionally elegiac, the characteristic “ difference”? of Mr. Arlington 
Robinson is betrayed. There is closer thinking and a more scrutinizing 
memory than is usual in the normal laments (more nearly perfect than this 
though some of them may be) of the poets of the quenched eyes, the dust 
and the willow ; and in the last lines, in language of a magnificent sim- 
plicity, the general question steals in and transcends the particular ; and 
a woman, intensely remembered and tenderly loved, becomes an emblem 
of all humanity overshadowed by the inexorable scythe. 
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REPRINTS—XVII 
Two Unpublished Poems by Thomas Campion ? 


By PHILIP HESELTINE 


HESE lyrics are copied from Additional MS. 24,665 in the 
British Museum. At the beginning of the book appears the 
inscription : ‘‘ Giles Earle his booke. 1615.” and on another page : 
‘““ Egidius Earle hunc librum possidet qui compactus fuit mense 
Septembris 1626.” It contains for the most part anonymous songs with 
tunes, and basses, written out on music paper. Some of these have been 
copied from the printed song-books of Robert Jones, John Danyel, and 
others. Certain known songs of Campion also figure in the book, but some 
of these show considerable variation from the text as printed in the 
published books of Airs. They were doubtless copied from other MSS. 

We know from Philip Rosseter’s dedication of his Book of Airs that 
Campion’s songs were ‘“‘ made at his vacant hours, and privately imparted to 
his friends : whereby they grew both public, and, as coin cracked in exchange, 
corrupted ”’; and there is reason to suppose, from certain words of 
Campion’s in the preface to his first two books of airs that, in spite of 
the subsequent publication of two more books of airs, Campion—as 
Mr. Bullen has already suggested—* did not reclaim all his poems, but 
that some are scattered up and down the song-books of the time.” 

There is no music to the two lyrics now presented, but they are written 
out on music paper in such a way that it is evident the copyist had the 
music in his mind when he wrote them. The first two lines of the second 
were set to the same notes (a common practice with Campion), and the 
last two lines of each verse were to be repeated. 

The style and temper of these lyrics, with their subtly complex rhythms 
and ingenious inner rhymes, lead me to believe them to be the authentic 
work of Thomas Campion. An interesting verbal parallel to the fifth and 
sixth lines of No. 1 is afforded by the example given of “ th’ English 
Iambick licentiate” in Campion’s ‘‘ Observations in the Art of English 
Poesy ”: Harke how these winds do murmur at thy flight. The spelling, 
punctuation, capitals and arrangement of lines (except for the first verse 
of each poem which is written across the page under the music staves) is 
that of the original MS.* | 


* I have written the for y and and for &. 
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See that building, which, when my mistresse living, 
was pleasures essence ; 
See howe it droopeth and howe nakedlie it looketh, 
without her presence ; 
Hearke howe the hollowe winde doth blowe, 
and seems to murmure 
in every corner, 
for her being absent from which doth chiefly growe 
the cause that I do now this griefe and sorrowe shewe. 


See that garden where oft I had reward in 
for my true love ; 
See the places where I enjoy’d those graces 
the Gods might move ; 
Oft in that arbour while that shee, 
with melting kisses, 
distilling blisses 
from her free lippes, for joy did ravish mee, 
the pretty Nightingale did sing melodiously. 


Haile to those groves where wee enjoy’d our loves 
soe many daies, 
May trees there be springing, and the pretty birds be singing 
their roundelayes, 
O may the grasse growe ever greene, 
on which wee lying, 
have oft bin trying 
more severall waies of pleasure, then that queene 
which once in bed with Mars by all the Gods was seene. 


IT 
O be still be still unquiet thoughts, and rest on love’s adventer 
Goe noe more astray my wanton eyes, but keepe within your center 
Delighte not your selves for to stand and gaze, on the alluring lookes of a 
beautyous face, 
for love is like to an endles maze, more hard to gett out, then to enter. 


O but whie should I complayne of love, since once I have affected, 
My hopes are not yet quite soe dead, but that I might be respected, 
Yet her often replies saie no, no, no, It is daunger to saye soe, soe, soe, 
Which makes my heart very wo, wo, wo, for feare I should be rejected. 


O but wherefore should soe faire a face, retaine a heart soe cruell 

Then dispaire, dispaire aspiring thoughts, to gaine soe rare a jewell. 

O but when I cull, and clip, and kisse, mee thinkes there hidden treasure is, 
Which whispers in myne eares all this, Loves flames require more fuell. 
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CORR ES? ON DENCE 


THE SEAGULL 


(To the Editor of 'THE LONDON MERCURY) 


Saray I, with all possible diffidence, venture a defence of The Seagull, which was 
criticised somewhat adversely in your December issue? The chief ground of com- 
plaint seems to be that on the whole the characters are insignificant and therefore unin- 
teresting : 

If the whole lot [of characters] had shot themselves, with the possible exception of 

Nina and the Doctor, we should have been purged neither with pity nor terror. 
This method of attack, deriving from the Aristotelian theory of tragedy, besides pickling 
a quite tasteless dramatic convention, seems to me to ignore the real intention of Tchehov’s 
play. The play is Nina’s tragedy (or comedy) not Konstantin’s. When Konstantin, who 
is supine and commonplace, commits suicide, he moves us not on his own account, but 
because of the effect of his action on Nina, who must inevitably feel her responsibility ; 
on Masha most of all, and on his uncle and mother together, who bore him an odd but 
deeply-rooted affection. The cumulative pathos of this, subtly and masterfully brought to 
its climax, was to many people overwhelming. Most of the criticism directed against 
The Seagull, The Cherry Orchard and Ivanoff utters the dirge : “‘ This is clever, but what 
a bore !.” This is characteristic of the dramatic criticism at present so much in the 
ascendant which, steeped as it is in flagons of meretricious drama, is unable to perceive 
the inner beauty and significance of ordinary things. Tchehov’s main deficiencies are 
those of a poet working in the commonplace medium of prose, and because he refuses to 
teach us a lesson, or galvanise life into a vividness it does not possess, a great many of us 
yawn—but not in the gallery.—Yours, etc. Ernest BETTs. 
3, Fordwych Road, N.W.z. 


LAFCADIO HEARN 


(To the Editor of 'THE LONDON MeERcurRY) 


IR,—I see, in the LONDON Mercury for November, page 105, a paragraph about 

Lafcadio Hearn drawn froma Mr. Tinker, not one single fact of which is true. Even his 
parentage is grossly misstated. His grandfather, Colonel Hearn, was an old Peninsular 
officer in the 43rd Regiment, who married a Miss Holmes, of Moy Cashell (v. Burke’s 
Landed Gentry, Irish portion), and thus Lafcadio became first cousin, once removed, of 
the four distinguished brothers, viz., Sir Robert Holmes, Sir George Holmes, Edmond 
Holmes, educationist and poet, and Rice Holmes, the historian. Lafcadio’s father was an 
army surgeon, who, when quartered with his regiment in the Ionian Islands, married a 
beautiful Greek girl, who thus became the mother of Lafcadio. After this the muddle of 
errors in the article becomes too deep for me to wade in. He (Lafcadio) married a Japanese 
woman in fapan, where he was a professor of English, and was happy and contented ; and 
those who saw and knew him there have described to me their charming little house and 
home, at, I think, Tokio. No marriage with “‘ a negress’”’ could be legal in any part of 
America, owing to the severe laws on miscegenation. The name Lafcadio came from the 
Ionian island of Leucadia, where his parents met and married.—Yours, etc. 

1, Argyll Road, Kensington High Street, W.8. Hester J. AUSTIN. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


HERE must be many readers of these notes who will be grieved to hear of the 

death of Mr. Everard Meynell, which occurred last month at Genoa, after a 

long illness. Previous to this illness, which attacked him some five years ago 

and drove him abroad in a vain search for health, he was known to booklovers, 
not only as a writer and the author of the authorised biography of Francis ‘Thompson, 
but as a bookseller whose shop in Mayfair was one of the most delightful places in 
London. Mr. Meynell had great knowledge of, and a fine taste in, books, especially 
poetry of the seventeenth century, and also recent poetry. He knew both the biblio- 
graphical ‘“ points” and the literary merits or demerits of the wares he dealt in. 
Moreover he was always most kind and generous in sharing his knowledge with those 
more ignorant than himself—and this he would do in no overbearing, pontificial 
manner (as it may so easily be done), but in a genuine spirit of helpfulness and kind- 
liness. He was, it need hardly be explained here, the son of Mr. Wilfrid Meynell and 
the late Alice Meynell. 


REFERRED, in these notes last month, to a Jane Austen manuscript acquired by 

the British Museum. In this connection it is to be noted that, in the Tames Literary 
Supplement of January 14th, there appeared an article signed “ R.W.C.” (who may, 
not improbably, be surmised to be Mr. R. W. Chapman), and entitled A Fane Austen 
Collection. 'This describes a collection of manuscripts and other relics of Miss Austen 
recently dispersed by a branch of the Austen family. “‘ R.W.C.” writes that “ Some 
of the manuscripts have been acquired by the British Museum. The greater part of 
the remainder has been acquired by Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. Some, however, of the 
latter have not left the country, but, in accordance with a suggestion made to Mr. 
Morgan, and generously accepted by him, have been presented to various libraries 
and public places, as seemed appropriate.”’ A catalogue of the collection, with the 
present location of each item, is given in the article. The manuscript which I men- 
tioned last month (the end of Persuasion) is not included in “‘ R.W.C.’s ” list, and, 
presumably therefore, came from another source. 


HAVE to acknowledge the receipt from Messrs. Bowes and Bowes, of Cambridge, 

of Volume V, 1924, of the Annual Bibliography of English Language and Literature, 
edited for the Modern Humanities Research Association by Miss A. C. Paues. I 
hope this admirable publication is meeting with the support it deserves from scholars 
of English literature. It is a most valuable guide to the year’s work, and is well 
arranged and indexed. When the passage of time has resulted (as I trust it may) in 
a long series of these volumes being available, students will certainly refer to it con- 
stantly. It would be well, therefore, if they were now to support it (and incidentally 
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improve their private reference libraries) by purchasing each volume as it appears. 
The price is only six shillings, which—though the book is not an unduly bulky one— 
is quite moderate when one considers the labour entailed in the compilation of this 
Annual Bibliography and the assistance that is to be got from it. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


ET another of the fine fat catalogues of Messrs. Maggs Brothers, of 34 and 35, 

Conduit Street, W., has reached me. This is Number 472, which deals with 
Books on Art and Allied Subjects. 1 have never done much collecting of art books, 
save for having got together a few books illustrated by Thomas Bewick and his 
brother John. It is, therefore, perhaps natural that I should be most attracted, in this 
list, by the late H. W. Bruton’s set of the British Birds (2 volumes, 1797-1804), the 
History of Quadrupeds, 1800, the Fables of Aisop, 1818, and the Select Fables, 1820. 


Of this set Mr. Bruton wrote : “‘ I believe this to be the finest set . . . extant. . . 
Vol. I of the Birds is the only uncut imperial copy of the early issue of the first 
edition I have ever seen. . . . Of this early issue only twenty-four copies were 


printed.” All the volumes in this set (which costs £84) are uncut and upon imperial 
paper. The Quadrupeds is not, of course, the actual first edition of the book, but it 
is the first in imperial octavo, and the particular copy is, moreover, inscribed in 
Bewick’s hand “‘ Presented by T. Bewick to his daughter Jane Bewick.” With the 
Birds are the Supplement, the Addenda and the Additamenta to that work. Altogether 
this set is one to make the mouth of the Bewick lover water. I also notice a collection 
of the first editions of the books and published caricatures of Mr. Max Beerbohm— 
twenty-six volumes published between 1896 and 1923—which is offered for £105. 
Blake—we are still, as the reader will observe, in the letter B—is another artist who 
is well represented in this catalogue, and I see that Dr. Geoffrey Keynes’ splendid 
Bibliography of William Blake, one of the very finest of modern bibliographies, is 
now worth £25. It was printed in 1921 for the Grolier Club of New York, and only 
250 copies were done. To turn to other letters of the alphabet, I find that a collection 
of six hundred and sixty Gillray caricatures, mostly coloured impressions, bound in 
five folio volumes, is priced £150, which does not seem dear when you average out 
the price ; but I confess that I, personally, should hardly have the appetite for quite so 
large a meal of Gillray’s cooking. Much more appetising, to me, are the twenty 
original water-colour drawings by Rowlandson, for which £135 is asked. 


N list Number 798, issued by Messrs. Henry Sotheran & Co., of 140, Strand, 

W.C.2, and 43, Piccadilly, W.1, are some more finely illustrated books, including 
many on various scientific subjects. Botanists, no doubt, will be attracted by the offer 
of the reissue, 1899, of J. T. Boswell Syme’s edition (the third) of James Sowerby’s 
English Botany, thirteen volumes, imperial octavo, including the Supplement, which 
is priced £21. In the section of Ornithology is a remarkable series of works by John 
Gould, including the Birds of Australia, complete with the Supplement, 8 volumes, 
imperial folio, 1848-1869. This great work, which contains six hundred and eighty- 
one coloured plates, costs £275. Gould’s Monograph of the Trochilda or Humming- 
Birds, with the Supplement, six volumes, imperial folio, 1849-1887, a work that has 
418 coloured plates, is offered for £75 by Messrs. Sotheran, and of his Birds of Great 
Britain, 5 volumes, folio, 1873, with 367 plates, there are two copies, one for £65, and 
the other for £60. 


3H 
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: \HE way in which the books of the eighteenth century—especially those that are 


in verse—have increased in value during the last few years is demonstrated by 
a few items in the fifty-first catalogue of Messrs. P. J. and A. E. Dobell, of 8, Bruton 
Street, New Bond Street, W.1. I do not refer especially to such really important 
books as the 1707 (pirated) edition of Matthew Prior’s Poems, of which Messrs. 
Dobell offer a copy for £60, but to books of minor importance and by minor writers. 
There are several such in this catalogue, priced at two or three guineas each, which 
ten years ago, say, might have been procured for as many shillings as they are now 
fetching guineas. The truth is, of course, that many of these books are very scarce 
indeed, and that, now that interest in eighteenth-century poetry has revived, dealers 
are finding them hard to discover. I know well that, whereas a few years ago a Visit to a 
country bookshop always rewarded me with an armful of books of eighteenth-century 
verse, such a visit now usually ends in my leaving the shop without making a purchase 
at all. It is true, of course, that I already possess copies of most of the minor poets of 
any merit, but even if I were anxious to buy duplicate copies, I could not do so. The 
books are simply not there (as a rule) to be bought. The natural result is that book- 
sellers, especially London booksellers, who are now getting most of the available books 
of this kind, have been forced to put up their prices ; and it is highly probable— 
almost certain, indeed—that these agreeable volumes will, after a few more years, rise 
even more in price. In this catalogue, for example, there is a copy of Thomas Parnell’s 
Poems on Several Occasions, first edition, 8vo., 1722, priced {1 10s. This is quite a 
moderate price, though this particular book was very successful in its own day and is 
not very rare, but it is not more than four or five years since the same firm, Messrs. 
Dobell, sold me a copy for twelve shillings ; and Parnell’s Poems, it is to be remem- 
bered, is a book that has never been without admirers and purchasers. When we come 
to books of less importance, though (and perhaps as a consequence) of greater 
rarity, the case is even more remarkable. William Pattison’s Poetical Works, two 
volumes, 8vo., published by Curll in 1728, is priced {2 2s., for example ; and the 
same price is asked for Matthew Pilkington’s Poems on Several Occasions, Dublin, 
8vo., 1730. Neither of these writers is of great importance. Pattison was a dissipated 
young man who wrote a great deal of verse of no vast merit, and one or two fairly good 


epigrams, such as paras 


Good Heaven ! this mystery of life explain, 

Nor let me think I bear the load in vain ; 

Lest, with the tedious passage cheerless grown, 

Urg’d by despair, I throw the burden down. 
or the neat 

To Laura Weeping. 
If Laura weep for those her eyes have slain, 
Then smile, my fair, and we’ll revive again ! 


And Matthew Pilkington (husband of the notorious Letitia Pilkington) could, it is 
true, write sometimes an agreeable set of verses such as his Ode to Lycidas : 
Why, Lycidas, should man be vain 
If bounteous Heaven hath made him great ? 
Why look with indolent disdain 
On those undeck’d with wealth or state ? 


Can splendid robes, or beds of down, 
Or costly gems to deck the hair, 
Can all the glories of a crown, 
Give health, or smooth the brow of care? 
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The scepter’d prince, the burden’d slave, 
The humble and the haughty, die ; 

The poor, the rich, the base, the brave, 
In dust without distinction lie. 


Go search the tombs where monarchs rest, 
Who once the richest glories wore, 

Fled is that grandeur they possest, 
And all their greatness is no more. 


So glides the meteor through the sky, 
And sweeps along a gilded train, 
But, when its short-liv’d beauties die, 

Dissolves to common air again. 


These quotations represent the best that either Pattison or Pilkington could do. 
Yet each of them has his little place among the writers of their time, and, since that 
time is now being more and more studied and appreciated, there are people who wish 
to possess their Pilkington or their Pattison in the original edition—which original 
editions, as I have said, have suddenly astonished the world, that recently regarded 
them as dross, by being not at all common, and, consequently, by becoming worth a 
little money. All of which is comforting for those of us who invested an exiguous sum 
in these writers years ago. 


R. JAMES TREGASKIS’S nine hundred and fourteenth catalogue, issued 

from 16, Great Russell Street, W.C.1, is devoted to Nineteenth-Century 
English Literature. One item that is included is a set of nine books by Dickens, all 
inscribed from A. C. Swinburne to Theodore Watts-Dunton. {£45 is being asked for 
this set. Two very rare works of George Eliot are also catalogued. One is Agatha, 
1869, in the original sheets, unbound and uncut (£12 ros.) ; and the other is Brother 
and Sister, 1869 (£14). The British Museum possesses copies of neither of these 
books of verse. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


PENROSE’S ANNUAL 1926* 


| fe the new Penrose Mr. Gamble gives, as usual, a review of the progress made by 
photo-engraving and by process-work generally during the past year. He would 
have liked, he says, 


to preface this review by recording that 1925 . . . was a record-making year, but we 
must regretfully confess that there is no new method, nor change of method, which is 
of outstanding importance ; nothing in fact that could be regarded as a milestone of 
progress passed in the outward march of our art and craft. Much is being done that is 
of great practical interest, but it is a continuance of work that has been started in past. 
years, and especially since the war. 


In general, it is much better to improve present methods than to start new ones ; 
and the pages of Penrose’s Annual give encouraging evidence of the progress made in 
most of the methods of illustration which for shortness’ sake we call “ process.” 
Indeed, the advance made is so great that photography, instead of serving as the hand- 
maid of printing, seems likely to become its mistress. The very existence of typo- 
graphy is threatened, a little remotely, as I think, by such inventions as the August- — 
Hunter Photo Composing Machine, in which photo-electric devices replace both the 
composing-stick and the casting machine, or even by the much less ambitious Typery 
Machine, which, for the present at least, aspires chiefly to setting letterings and 
legends for pictures printed by rotary offset or photogravure. Even if these inventions 
leave the letterpress printer a little cold, no one who is concerned with book-pro- 
duction can be indifferent to the various specimens of modern illustration which are 
here gathered. The most notable advance is in offset printing and rotary photogravure, 
whether plain or in colours. The tendency to woolliness and wateriness by which 
work done by either of these methods is apt to be marred, seems to be yielding to 
gained experience and new resources. Those who have books to illustrate should 
study “ The Tomb of Henry VII in Westminster Abbey ” as an example of archi- 
tectural work printed from a photograph by the “‘ Cryptographic ” process of the 
Engravers’ Guild, and especially “‘ The George Inn, Southwark,” an “ ink-photo 
(screenless) ” reproduction of a tinted pencil drawing done by Messrs. William 
Brown & Co., Ltd. 

There is, however, a disappointing one-sidedness in the specimens as a whole ; 
for they show the process-printers doing their level best to reproduce the work of 
painters and draughtsmen, whereas there is little evidence of the designers themselves 
adapting their drawings to the mediums by which they are to be published. For 
instance, amongst all the specimens there is no example, I think, of line-work used 
with flat colours. Yet coloured line-work, used by an artist who understands both its 
possibilities and its limitations, might give results even more delightful than anything 
shown in Mr. Gamble’s pages. 

Penrose has things to interest the printer pure and simple apart from process 
reproduction. Mr. Jacobi writes of Mr. Lucien Pissarro’s Eragny Press. He 
reproduces two pages from his delightful little selection of Songs from Ben Fonson, 


* Penrose’s Annual. 'The Process Year Book and Review of the Graphic Arts. Edited 
by William Gamble, F.R.P.S., F.O.S. Vol. XXVIII. 1926. Percy Lund. 8s. 
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but the red of Mr. Pissarro’s pages is supplied in the reproduction by a light brown. 

The Eragny Press has been dormant since the beginning of the war: it is good 

news that Mr. Pissarro has at least one more book in view. 
Mr. J. Barcham Green writes on “‘ Handmade Papers ”’ with a quiet enthusiasm : 

My grandfather and his uncle [he tells us] were carrying on exactly the same process 

over a hundred years ago as we are doing in our mills [at Hayle] to-day. Nearly all the 
people here are second generation, and many are of the fifth generation. Their fathers 
have handed down to them not only how to make paper by hand, but with it the knowledge 
that they, as craftsmen, have attained a very high standard. . . . The personal interest 
that the craftsmen take is extraordinary. . . . These people are not content just to 
produce paper, they are constantly discussing and debating how the quality can be 
improved. . . . They do seem to have learnt that ... making a beautiful and 
perfectly formed sheet of paper is in itself an achievement, which gives satisfaction and 
pleasure. 


MORE ABOUT SMALL PRESSES 


R. JAMES MASTERS, of the High House Press, Shaftesbury, kindly points 

out two mistakes which I made about his press in December, and gives me 
further details.. The type which he chiefly uses is 12-point ‘‘ Cloister ”—not 10- 
point ; and he says that his handmade paper is not foreign but English, having been 
made by F. J. Head & Co. That used in the latest issue of the High House Press— 
Poems, by Lewis W. Townshend—bears a reproduction of an old watermark showing 
in one corner of the sheet the head of Christ on a shield and the date 1399, and in 
another the hand surmounted by a cross. But these marks seem not to be woven in 
the wire mesh of. the mould, as the watermarks of a handmade paper should be, but 
to be impressed from a dandy in the course of the making. 

Mr. Masters tells me that his “‘ Model” press is bigger and less portable than I 
supposed, as it weighs about a hundredweight-and-a-half. Nevertheless, he is to be 
commended for doing such good work with such slender equipment. 

While Mr. Masters protests that his ““ Model ”’ is not quite the toy which my note 
suggested, I am smitten on the other cheek by Mr. Robert King, of “‘ The Priory 
Press,’’ North Shields, for saying that ‘‘ The High House Press” is the smallest 
known to me; for whereas Mr. Masters can print as much as two crown octavo 
pages at one impression, Mr. King with his “‘ Model” can print only one page, 
measuring 54 by 44 inches. In 1924 Mr. King printed Seven Poems by Foseph 
Skipsey with pages of that size. It is a real home-made book, printed on unbleached 
Arnold in a type of the ‘‘ Cheltenham ”’ family ; and the printer has made ingenious 
use of “ flowers.’ Skipsey was a self-taught Northumbrian collier, who died in 1903. 
Mr. King printed for private circulation no more than twenty-one copies of his 
poems. How worthy they are of preserving may be judged by the two stanzas which 
I quote here. Most of the others have the same poignant note. 

The stars are twinkling in the sky, 
As to the pit I go ; 

I think not of the sheen on high 
But of the gloom below. 


Not rest nor peace, but toil and strife, 
Do there the soul enthral ; 
And turn the precious cup of life 
Into a cup of gall. 
B. H. NEWDIGATE 
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CHRONICLES 
THE DRAMA 


JUNO AND THE PAYCOCK. By Sean O’Casey. Royalty Theatre. 
THE GHOST TRAIN. By Arnotp Riptey. St. Martin’s Theatre. 
HENRY VIII. By Wititam SuakespeaReE. Empire Theatre. 


i Re journalists have had their say about the period of terror which prevailed 
in Ireland about five years ago, and now the dramatists and novelists are begin- 
ning to reveal the fruits of their more mature reflections. Of the latter Mr. Liam 
O’Flaherty has achieved the most noteworthy result with his The Informer, and 
Mr. O’Casey is perhaps its most discussed exponent on the stage at the moment. 
His two plays, funo and the Paycock and The Shadow of a Gunman,* have had, it is 
said, a considerable success at the Abbey Theatre, Dublin. 

I saw the former of the two before reading it with its companion, and was astonished 
at the extraordinary divergence between its qualities on the stage and on the printed 
page. Allowing for all the faults of the acting and production at the Royalty Theatre, 
of which there were many, Funo and the Paycock is a bad stage play. Its construction 
is not only careless, but would indicate that the author was unaware of the need for 
construction. There are long periods of almost unbearable tedium. The Boyle 
family, Juno, the mother, ‘“‘ Captain ”’ Jack, the father (the ‘‘ peacock ”’), and Johnny, 
and Mary, their children, live in two rooms of a tenement building in Dublin. Boyle 
is a lazy drunkard who under no consideration will be induced to take a job, and the 
home is held together by the efforts of his overworked wife. Johnny is an Irish 
ex-soldier whose hip has been crippled and whose arm has been lost in two different 
disturbances. Mary is sought in marriage by a promising young man of her own 
circle, but meets another man, Bentham, a school teacher, of superior education and 
experience, and falls in love with him. The school teacher, it turns out, has helped 
a relative of Boyle’s to draft his will leaving a large sum of money to the “‘ Captain.” 
The family has a period of pomp while borrowing money on this unexpected inheri- 
tance, but it comes to nothing owing to the faulty wording of the document, and 
Bentham disappears, leaving Mary in grave trouble. Johnny, who does little through- 
out the play but growl and bite his finger nails, ends up by being taken out and shot 
for having betrayed a comrade to death in an ambuscade. 

There are thus three lines of plot, the Boyles’ elusive inheritance, Mary’s unfor- 
tunate love affair, and Johnny’s treachery. Neither of the former two has any relation 
to the last, and their connection with each other is, to say the least, slender. Nor are 
the two diverse elements of the play, the tragic and the comic, sufficiently reconciled. 
The play begins on an ominous note and from then until the end of Act II it is packed 
with genre humour, some of it very close to the kind beloved of music-hall patrons. 
All of Act III, save at the very end, is of almost unrelieved blackness. Mr. O’Casey has 
so divided his play into compartments that he has lost its great inherent possibility 
of suggesting, beneath the play of his humour, the imminent resurgence of his 
opening note. 


* Published by Mecsas: Macmillan & Co. 
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I have not recently seen a play which so richly suggested possibilities in character, 
but unfortunately Mr. O’Casey has not been able to fulfil his own promises. During 
the first act it seemed that ‘‘ Captain ” Jack was about to develop into a first-rate 
comic character, but as the play goes on he is seen to be lacking in that sufficiency in 
his own personality which marks the true specimen of this type. He has unspoken 
fears and timidities, and although your true comedian may have these emotions he is 
not afraid to utter them. Joxer, his crony, is a successful low-comedy sketch, but he 
becomes, long before the end, tiresome and monotonous. Juno also gradually 
shrinks to the proportions of the conventional drudge, and the casual people, such as 
Mrs. Madigan and Nugent the tailor, are also too familiar in their own kind. 

One other of Mr. O’Casey’s faults as a playwright, which makes his plays better for 
reading than for acting, is the irregularity of his taste. His judgment breaks down time 
and again in crucial passages, and, like many of his countrymen, his feeling for 
Ireland’s plight precipitates him into speeches which although perfectly sincere are, 
to the outsider, little short of bathos. Thus, when Mrs. Tancred, the mother of the 
man Johnny was responsible for having murdered, wails :— 

O Blessed Virgin, where were you when me darlin’ son was riddled with bullets, 
when me darlin’ son was riddled with bullets! ... Sacred Heart of the Crucified Jesus, 
take away our hearts of stone an’ give us hearts of flesh! . . . take away this murdtherin’ 
hate and give us Thine Own Eternal Love ! 


we have to listen to it at the author’s and producer’s tempo, but if we read in The 
Shadow of a Gunman :— 

Ah me, alas! pain, pain, pain, ever, for ever ! It’s terrible to think that little Minnie 
is dead but it’s-still more terrible to think that Davoren and Shields are alive ! Oh, 
Donal Davoren, shame is your portion now till the silver cord is loosened and the 
golden bowl be broken. Oh, Davoren, Donal Davoren, poet and poltroon, poltroon 
and poet ! 


we can skip over it lightly if it grates on us. So the play under review, if read sym- 
pathetically and with the reader’s own imagination to do the cutting and producing, 
can be enjoyed, but I can see very little merit in it as a spectacle. It may be that the 
other play, shorter, swifter and more intense might prove superior on the stage, as it 
certainly does in type. It is better constructed, and the dominant emotion—weari- 
ness of the country’s turmoil and bloodshed—gives it a significance which the less 
coherent Funo and the Paycock lacks. 

The production seemed to me altogether inferior. It exaggerated the faults of the 
play and rarely took advantage of its virtues. Moments which might easily have been 
effective drama, such as the passing of Tancred’s body outside, and the entrance of the 
gunman were weak almost to the point of silliness. Nor was I greatly impressed by 
the acting, except for the fact that the players looked and talked like Irishmen, which, 
of course, they were. Mr. Sydney Morgan as Joxer was all that could be desired, and 
Mr. Arthur Sinclair gave ‘‘ Captain ’’ Boyle moments of impressiveness, but none of 
the rest of the cast was any more than good enough. Mrs. Madigan, a good “‘character” 
part, was taken, on the night that I saw it, by an understudy. 

Mr. Ridley keeps his audience pleasantly harrowed during the three acts of his 
spooky play. A group of people miss the connection at Fal Vale, a wayside station in 
Cornwall on the way to Truro, through the idiocy of a fellow-passenger who loses his 
hat by putting his head out of the window and stops the train by pulling the emer- 
gency cord. The station master is extremely reluctant to allow them to remain, 
because the station is haunted. Twenty years ago a slow train from Truro had run 
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into the river because the joining swing bridge was open, due to the sudden death 
of the then station master. He, as well as the six victims of the accident and the 
engine-driver of the train, are now said to haunt the station, Worst of all, the train 
itself is supposed frequently to repeat its run and go tearing past the station with 
whistles hooting and brakes grinding, as the engine-driver attempts to avert the 
impending catastrophe. Into this situation Mr. Ridley works other complications, a 
full meed of horrors and a certain quality of mild comedy. His play has the indis- 
pensable merit for this kind of entertainment of keeping its suspense until the end, 
without resorting to any unjustifiable means of misleading the spectator. 

Henry VIII seems to enjoy a perennial favour denied to a great many more 
important Shakespeare plays. It is considerably more likely to be seen over a 
period of years than Henry IV, part I, Richard III, or even all but Hamlet and 
Macbeth of the great tragedies. Yet it is on the whole a bad play, redeemed only by 
the irruption of great moments such as Katherine’s before her judges, Wolsey’s after 
his downfall, and, to a lesser extent, Buckingham’s on his way to execution. Outside 
the faulty construction of the play, which is composed of barely-related threads, 
there is the fact that at almost no time save in the above instances do the emotions 
become real. Henry is in the position of a capricious and boisterous Santa Claus who 
is able to give toys to his favourite children and take them away from them again 
without any more meaning being attached to the transaction than to the small pains 
which infants may ordinarily feel in such circumstances. The emotional depth, 
save always in those few cases, is little greater than that of a Christmas pantomime. 

The production at the Empire Theatre was on the whole good, although neither 
striking nor original. Miss Thorndike’s Katherine was a moving piece of work, 
greatly superior to anything she has recently done. Mr. Wontner as the Duke of 
Buckingham was excellent in the most characteristic part of the play, Mr. Swete’s — 
Wolsey was handicapped by a bad cold and otherwise, and Mr. Norman, although he 
brought nothing remarkable to the part, was a sprightly, satisfactory Henry. Miss 
Ada King was perfect as the old lady. One or two of the settings were quite effective, 
notably the hall in Blackfriars where the trial of the Queen took place, but for the 
most part looked like refurbished stock from other days. Best of all were the costumes 
which Mr. Charles Ricketts designed after pictures by Holbein. Two rather irritating 
if minor flaws in the production were the capering negroes in Wolsey’s palace and 
the statuesque executioner with block and axe, rivetted to the front of the stage while 
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THE MOVIES 


THE FILM SOCIETY. New Gallery Kinema. Third Performance. 
SALAMMBO. Aubert. The Capitol. 

THE SQUIRE OF LONG HADLEY. Stoll. The Capitol. 

THE FILM SOCIETY. New Gallery Kinema. Fourth Performance. 


LOWBROW somehow inserted himself amongst the serious students of art who 

packed the theatre for the third performance of the Film Society at the New 
Gallery Kinema. He saw, as the principal number of the programme, a piece called 
Raskolnikov, which is the story of a young student who is starving in a garret, who 
kindly helps a prostitute and her poverty-stricken family with his last kopeks, who 
murders an old pawnbroker and her sister because he needs the money and because 
he has pondered very briefly, although presumably profoundly, upon the right of the 
“overman”’ to exterminate human parasites, and who is driven through police 
persecution to..confess his crime. The lowbrow was puzzled ; he knew the per- 
formance before him was a superior affair because it took place on a Sunday after- 
noon, and he had had to receive the tickets from his employer since they were not on 
sale. Not being familiar with such celebrated names as Dostoievsky and the Moscow 
Art Theatre, it seemed to him that there was nothing much new in the spectacle 
before him. He recognised a certain refreshing power in the acting and a piquant 
originality in the sets, especially in the way in which the lamp-posts leaned at acute 
angles with the streets, instead of standing perpendicular to them, but he felt very 
humble at not being able to distinguish between the story before him and the hundred 
other films of like tenor which he had witnessed under less august auspices. He did not 
know that Raskolnikov was a Nietszchian as were many young men in the 1860’s, and 
consequently had what we should call a super-man complex. He did not know that 
Sonia, whom he sees for a moment here and there (once in street finery and another 
time in mourning) was a symbol of a simple and religious woman as well as the con- 
ventional figure of the saintly harlot, nor that both he and she had gone through a 
course of suffering which made plausible their assumption that they were two beings 
singled out from the rest of the world. When Sonia reiterated her remarks about their 
isolated position in the universe it seemed to him that she was taking a lot for granted. 
He could not understand why Raskolnikov’s watch in the possession of the murdered 
women and an article by him in an obscure paper on the theme of the overman should 
lead that astute person to the conviction of the poor student’s guilt. Of course, the 
people around him had read Crime and Punishment, some of them before they had 
read Alice in Wonderland, no doubt, but he, not having done so, felt greatly be- 
wildered. 

I confess that I am in sympathy with my man. This film, although splendidly 
acted in the main, notably in its title role, and strikingly directed by Robert Wiene, 
who produced The Cabinet of Dr. Caligart, is an inadequate dilution of Dostoievsky’s 
best-known novel ; whether Crime and Punishment is as great a novel as we thought a 
number of years ago is open to question. I am inclined to think that it begins to date, 
but this is beside the point. It is extremely long, extremely complicated in its 
psychology, and to reduce it to its cinema form is frequently to cause it to lack 
adequate motivation. The settings of the piece, a blend of cubism and realism, were 
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nearly all effective, although it must be granted that to get effects by means of tilting 
planes when they should be horizontal or vertical is not the most difficult means of 
obtaining them. Still, some of the compositions with the small figure of the hero 
moving against a dark and mysterious background were very striking. 

The absence of music throughout the entire performance was a novel experiment, 
and, on the whole, despite an occasional salvo of seasonal coughs, a successful one. 

The other numbers on the programme were a resurrected British film of rg11, the 
first of a series of animal pictures and a fantastic “‘ abstract ’’ study by Comte Etienne 
de Beaumont, entitled A Quoi Révent les Jeunes Films? A good deal of it was mere 
amiable hocus-pocus, but several interesting effects were obtained by means of super- 
imposition wherein one traversed Paris in railway trains going in opposite directions 
at the same time. It is not clear what end these ‘‘ abstractions ”’ can possibly serve, 
and they are dreadfully difficult for the eyes. The accompanying music consisted of 
quite a suitable pot-pourri of serious and frivolous music, including jazz. 

This last film suggests the futility of a great deal that is talked and written about 
the ‘‘ medium ” of the cinema. Certainly the cinema is a medium of expression, as is 
every other art, but it must express something. When the medium becomes sufficient 
unto itself it is merely ridiculous. It is not the stage’s work to ignore the drama and 
concern itself exclusively with production, scenic effects, costumes, lighting, etc. 
No one expects this, and yet, if a critic of the film insist that the film-drama be logical, 
coherent and intelligent, he is usually condemned for ignoring the “‘ medium,” just 
as the Film Society, by seeking to raise the technique of the cinema, would probably 
be misconstrued by the average movie-goer as highbrow. There is not a complete 
divorce between the stage and the movies, as the more cultured enthusiasts of the 
latter art insist so strongly. Both exist in nearly all cases to present a play, although 
under different conditions, and if either presents a bad play no amount of technical 
efficiency will redeem or alter its badness. There is somewhat the same analogy 
between the two as between a medieval manuscript and a fifteenth-century printed 
book. Both existed for the text they contained and were particularly valuable for 
that. If, externally, each expressed a different variation of beauty, both were bound 
by much the same rules—‘‘ Agreement, proportion and harmony,” as the 1461 Bible 
has it, and neither can pretend to a beauty completely apart from its text. 

Flaubert’s powerful and mystical novel might as well have been done in America 
as by his compatriots ; the result was just the same. The production had “‘ expensive”’ 
written all over it, and very little else. There were elaborate settings in ancient 
Carthage, none of them convincing, but a number, it must be admitted, quite effective 
nevertheless. The acting of Rolla Norman as Mathé left something to be desired, 
especially at the end, but Mlle. Jeanne de Balsac’s Salammbo would have made even 
a Hollywood understudy titter. The final bit, where Flaubert was distorted for the 
purpose of a happy ending, was as ridiculous as the cinema usually is when it attempts 
the adaptation of literary masterpieces. Even the photography of this film was of an 
indifferent character ; at no time did it even suggest the bright sunshine of Northern 
Africa, which may be forgiven owing to local conditions, but never did the photo- 
grapher or his producer seem to realise the necessity of co-ordinating their high 
lights into a composition on the screen. The result was that the lighting, which can 
do so much for this art of fluid composition, was either hard, misleading or capricious. 
The one striking virtue of the picture was the gallant vigour with which the numerous 
mobs were manoeuvred in streets or on battlements. 

The new “ All-British ” film, while lacking some of the glaring faults of taste which 
mark similar subjects in American films, did not, unfortunately, indicate any advance 
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in British production. Certain details were well-conceived and executed, such as the 
country sets and the riding and hunting scenes, but even these were marred by the 
faults of photography which at present seem inherent in British film-making. 
The story, that of a young cockney who is discovered to be the missing heir of a great 
estate, and who is forced to batter his way through the snobbishness of county society, 
displays altogether too many of those crudities at which we are wont to sneer when 
we see them in pictures of English life emanating from America. The acting on the 
whole was not especially good, although Mr. Brian Aherne made a virile and some- 
times wistful figure as the hero. 

The Capitol Theatre, where both of the above pictures were given, charges three- 
pence for a programme, a custom which, bad enough in the theatre, can on no account 
be justified in the cinema. 

The principal number of the fourth programme of the Film Society given on 
January 17th was The Marriage Circle, which had already previously been seen in 
England. It is a Viennese story acted and produced by an American company, with 
American players, but under the production of Ernst Lubitsch, who has recently 
taken up his residence in the United States. The story itself does not amount to a 
great deal, being merely a series of mildly amusing complications in two households, 
brought about by the amorous and dissatisfied temperament of one of the two wives in 
question. Even so, however, the story, or ‘“ continuity,” to be technical, had the 
merit of reducing to a minimum the usual crudities, improbabilities and sentiment- 
alities which are ordinarily associated with this type of film. 

The charm of the picture lay primarily in its very satisfactory unfolding of the 
narrative without use of the tiresome stock devices known as ‘“‘ flash-backs, fade-outs 
and close-ups ”’ ; the captions were as few as possible, and such as were used had a 
value which was rather humorous than explanatory. The complications were so many 
and the characterisation so lacking in subtlety that had it not been for the extreme 
intelligence and spirit of the production the picture might readily have become tedious. 
The acting was on the whole good, Miss Florence Vidor, Mr. Monte Blue and Mr. 
Adolphe Menjou throwing themselves into the spirit of their comic roles with rare 
conviction. Miss Marie Prevost overdid somewhat the gaminerte of hers. One especi- 
ally delightful feature was the assistance given by the orchestra, which seemed 
imbued with the flavour of the comedy and played cheerfully absurd accompaniments. 

The rest of the programme seemed chiefly designed to fill in time. Two 
“‘ bionomic ” films were given, of which the audience showed their disapproval by 
hissing. Entr’acte proved to be related in method if not in manner to the “‘ abstract ” 
film of the third programme, and was, in fact, directed by M. René Clair, who is a 
brother of M. Henri Chomette, director of the previous picture. Its chief feature was 
a grotesque funeral wherein a hearse is drawn by a company of mourners who in turn 
bound along in slow motion and in turn race after the run-away hearse. Some of the 
audience were amused by it. The first number was an experiment in synchronisation 
—various patterns of light and movement being thrown on the screen to the accom- 
paniment of Liszt’s Valse Mephistopheles. | was unable to detect any sustained 
relationship between the patterns and the music. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY RE-EXAMINED. By W. R. Letuasy. Duckworth. 
eK 


SOME OF THE SMALLER MANOR HOUSES OF SUSSEX. By VISCOUNTESS 
WotsELEY. Medici Society. 12s. 6d. 


THE HOUSE OF GOD. By E.H.SuHorr. Philip Allan. 3os. 


DUTCH ARCHITECTURE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By J. P. 
Mieras and F. R. YerBurY. Ernest Benn. 32s. 6d. 


ROMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE IN ITALY. By Corrapo RICccI. 


Heinemann. 42s. 
THE HOMELAND ASSOCIATION SERIES. 
THE JANUARY NUMBER OF}THE ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL. New 


Year Issue. 1s 


ROFESSOR LETHABY’S second book on Westminster Abbey is one which 

holds the reader whether he be primarily an antiquary or a modern ; for the 
author writes of his subject with knowledge of its history and at the same time is 
always aware that the Abbey is an expression of living human aspiration. No- 
where does one feel that it is used as an example for the instruction of students in 
archeology or the styles, and it is very much owing to Professor Lethaby’s influence 
and past writings that one is ready to note without question this saner and better 
balanced way of approach. There can be little need for me to recommend this book 
to any who may move among architects, for they are surely already aware of its import- 
ance : but to the others, the men and women whose lives have led them in other ways, 
I would say: read the book and understand it, for it tells of interests which add 
immensely to the fullness of life. . . . The book is illustrated with photographs and 
sketches, the latter by the author. When read it will be placed on the shelf with a 
sense that there never can have been another building so completely finished in all its 
parts and in all its furnishings ; a building wherein there was no work cxcept that of 
great artists, men who were free to give the riches of the mind to a wealth of rare and 
gorgeous material. We feel that the result was an example of costly display without 
vulgarity, and ascetic refinement without puritanical restraint. Perhaps to the more 
amateur reader this book would have been the better had complete plans of the monas- 
tic buildings been added. If this need is felt such persons are recommended to have 
beside them Westminster Abbey (Volume I), prepared by the Royal Commission of 
Ancient Monuments, price 21s. At the end of this volume will be found an excellent 
plan, and the book itself presents an inventory of the Abbey, and its contents, which, 
made before 1714, still exist. Further it includes an enormous number of photo- 
graphs and the price is only 21s. 

Romanesque Architecture of Italy is a book which has but twenty-seven pages of 
text, among which are reproduced a large number of the plans of early churches. 
These show in a very complete way the development of church planning. The 
remainder of the book is filled with page after page of excellent photographs of fine 
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buildings and beautiful carved work. They are lovely to look at. It is a book well worth 
having. The House of God has interest but it must give to architects, or to those who 
have faith in the possibility of yet greater civilisations than have already been, a sense 
of pessimistic melancholy, for the author appears to believe, and to wish others to 
share the belief, that all ancient architecture was but a means by which perfect 
building was at last achieved in the form of the great Gothic cathedrals. His line of 
thought seems to be, that, towards the middle of the thirteenth century, Christianity 
and architecture together reached a perfection never to be rivalled, never to be 
equalled, never to be surpassed, that since that era man has receded and will for ever 
continue to do so. He does not perceive that the changes of religious expression are 
a part cause only in a developing architecture, and that where there is life there can 
be no finality. "Though the argument is not worth a tinker’s curse, the book contains 
interesting matter, collected with difficulty, if presented with perhaps too many words. 
I confess as I read it there passed through my mind the thought that it was the sort of 
book an aunt would think suitable for her architect nephew when he turned parson. 

The Manor Houses of Sussex, illustrated by photographs of good old buildings, 
would lie fittingly on the table beside the latest number of Country Life. 

Before I pass to the consideration of modern architecture I wish to draw attention 
to the Homeland Association publications. This Association has for its object the 
printing aud issuing of cheap, readable and accurate books which describe certain 
districts or townships. They meet with a ready sale and successfully encourage the 
study of local history, which in England, Scotland and Wales is inseparable from 
architecture. The books vary in quality, as is natural, but on the whole one is well 
advised to read the volume of this series which is concerned with a district that one 
visits for the first time. 

Mr. Yerbury’s energy seems to be tireless ; it was but quite recently that I reviewed 
his books on Swedish architecture and on modern English Houses, yet now again I 
have a volume which he has edited with Mynheer Meiras on twentieth-century 
Dutch architecture. Always he has insight to choose precisely those views and those 
buildings which we most want to see. These books indicate that vigorous archi- 
tecture is most to be found in the countries which lie on the rim of the German seas. 
We expect with pleasure the extension of the series. It would seem that Dutch archi- 
tects are a people determined to be adventurous even at the risk of failure. The result 
may sometimes be wild or capricious, but whether this is so or no, in the mass these 
buildings are an incentive to a freer outlook and better work. Thus in the strong and 
formidable mass of sheer brick walling—the factory by Messrs. H. A. J. and Jan 
Baandess—which stands beside the waters of Rotterdam, we may wonder how those 
architects have succeeded in giving light and air to the workers within, but we are 
excited and get enjoyment from the severity and strength of the building. 

The Town Council of Amsterdam appears to have attacked the universal problem 
of housing the people with more vigour than any other city, and in doing so it has 
given its architects an unusual freedom with results—sometimes fantastic, seldom 
monotonous, often delightful and always interesting. The members of the London 
County Council would be well advised to learn from these photographs to give their 
own architect more liberty in design. They are well served already, in most respects 
better than is Amsterdam, but there is room for more freedom and more experiment. 
M. de Klerk appears to be the foremost of the Dutch architects in this sphere. Most 
inspiring, even thrilling, is the interior of the Main Hall of the Post Office of Utrecht, 
by J. Crouwel. This is a splendid conception ; indeed it is among the finest new 
buildings we have seen. I would advise any architect who has to design a church 
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to make a special visit to study this building. Again the Radio Station, by J. M. 
Luthmann—the only concrete building among all that are photographed—is sane, 
original and entirely successful. 

To turn from the Dutch to the English Architecture, the New Year issue of the 
Architects’ Fournal, edited by Mr. Barman, contains four articles of major importance : 
a review of the year’s work by Professor C. H. Reilly ; ‘“‘ New Work of Sir Edwin 
Lutyens,” by Professor A. E. Richardson ; “The Work of Mr. Clough Williams- 
Ellis,” by John Rothenstein ; and ‘‘ Recent Post Office Architecture,” by Lord Gerald 
Wellesley. I hope Professor Reilly has spoken his mind about the buildings which he 
has chosen to illustrate the achievement of the year. It is easy and safe, for instance, 
to say of the New Hall of the University of Bristol that it is ‘‘ probably the greatest 
pile of definitely Gothic buildings since the Houses of Parliament.” Does Professor 
Reilly, or do the Bristol undergraduates, think that this work is appropriate to the 
year 1925 ? Professor Richardson voices in easy language orthodox views of the work 
of Sir Edwin Lutyens ; but what is his own opinion? There is indication that it is not 
that generally held, for he writes ‘‘I myself follow a line of thought that is widely 
divergent.’’ What is interesting to the reader is not the accepted view constantly 
repeated, but this widely divergent opinion. Mr. John Rothenstein has written of 
Clough Williams-Ellis, and the article tells of the growth of the architect’s power in 
his art. It is clear that Mr. Williams-Ellis has much more than usual ability and his 
work is becoming more interesting as his practice increases. He shares with some 
great men a touch of the elaborate charlatan, but this superficial and picturesque 
quality is carried on sound foundations and is not without an exciting value when it is 
allowed to appear in his architecture. The article on recent Post Office architecture 
shows that a Government office can give the public truly fine buildings. 


THE CITY CHURCHES 


HE death of the Rector of All Hallows, Lombard Street—the late Bishop of 

Croydon—may perhaps be taken as an opportunity for a renewed attack on this 
fine example of Wren’s architecture. The following translation of the Anglo-Saxon 
deed under which Brithmer gave this Church to the See of Canterbury is of value 
now; it states clearly that Brithmer made the gift so that All Hallows Church 
should be maintained for ever. The deed was made in about the year 1050. 

Here is shown in this writing concerning the agreement which BRITHMER of 
Grasschurch made with STIGAND the Archbishop and with GODRICH the dean 
and with all the brotherhood at CHRISTES CHURCH at CANTUARBERY : it is 
then that he granted to CHRISTE and to CHRISTES CHURCH the homestead 
on which he dwells and ALLHALLOWS CHURCH after his days and after 
EADGEFA his wife and after his children’s days, EADMERE and EATHELWINE, 
on condition that they should have endowed it to the best of their ability for the 
redemption of their souls and on condition that the brethren should take heed that the 
service which should belong to the church henceforth might not decay nor all that for 
which the church was endowed fail. 

Hereto bear witness LYEFSTAN portreeve and bishop, and EYLWYNE 
stikehare and many others of those within the city and without. 


The roof of St. Peter’s Church, Cornhill, another of the Wren churches, has been 
repaired with masterly skill by Mr. I. P. Sprague, surveyor to the firm of Messrs. 
C.C.and'T. Moore. This church probably stands on a site which has been occupied 
by a succession of churches since the third century. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


THE DANCE. By Ceciz J. SHarp. Halton and Truscott Smith. 30s. 
PROBLEMS OF MODERN MUSIC. By Apotr WerssMANN. Dent. 6s. 


STORY-LIVES OF MASTER MUSICIANS. By Harrietre Brower. Harrap. 
7s. 6d. 


FIFTY FAVOURITE OPERAS. By Pau, ENGLAND. Harrap. 12s. 6d. 


BEETHOVEN. By Pavt Bexxer. Translated by M. M. Bozman. Dent. 
Ios 6d. 


| Phe Dance, written by Cecil Sharp and brought out after his death, and supplied 
with copious illustrations by A. P. Oppé, gives a succinct account of a wide 
subject. It is valuable both for its condensation and accuracy, and for its point of 
view, which is that of a man with a clearly-formed and strongly-held opinion doing 
scrupulous justice to others’ opinions. The book is in three sections—Folk-dance, 
Social, Spectacular—and the treatment is historical. At worst, it constitutes an indis- 
pensable handbook for further enquiry ; at best, it is a remarkable instance of the way 
dry bones can be made to live by one who can bring to them pertinent knowledge and 
catholic sympathy. Mr. Oppé’s eighty-two illustrations, four of them in colour, seem 
to leave no period untouched, and at the same time show thought in the selection ; 
possibly, however, an ecclesiastical dance might have been added. 

The dance is peculiar among human institutions in that it has maintained itself, 
except in rare and almost negligible instances, without a notation, while other arts, 
such as poetry and music, have long been noted ; each generation begins, in a sense, 
afresh. Also, any flights in which imagination might indulge are firmly tethered to 
the ground by a mooring-mast—the unchanging human body. It is impossible there- 
fore to speak of a growth of the art ; it must be portrayed in cameos, or not at all. 
We see how the three sections overlap when the French, in imitation of the English, 
build their social dances out of folk dances, and when the sparse couples that intro- 
duced the waltz and the craning necks that watched the first polka testify to the specta- 
cular effect. In fact the dance wavers between something that is done, that is, done in 
order to be seen, and something that is merely seen. People could dance for ever, as we 
know by the “‘ one more extra’ that is murmured round the ballroom about four 
o’clock ; but that they can watch it only for a short time is seen in the elaborate con- 
comitants thought necessary for the masque, in the insertion of the ballet in the 
whole framework of opera, and in the extent to which folk-dancing gained, the other 
day, by filling only an interval in a concert of madrigals. The ballet suits the opera 
exactly. There is no making any sense of either of them unless we frankly admit that 
neither of them could happen in real life, and that that is a merit. ‘The Russian ballet 
has added miming with a view, no doubt, of prolonging the interest. It does that, 
but somewhat at the expense of pure dancing ; and in that it may be compared to 
musical compositions which superinduce formal sophistications upon pure melody. 
Sharp’s remedy is to return to folk-dance and build up the ballet again upon that. 
There is this at least to be said for it, that in a thing which starts afresh with each 
generation we may begin anywhere. But we may feel tolerably sure that it could not 
be done consciously. Music that uses folk-song as its starting-point may be strong or 
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weak, but it is likely to be strong in proportion as the folk-element in it is uncon- 
scious, 7.e., as the composer is not conscious of its being there. No art can afford 
merely to quote ; it must assimilate. With this proviso Sharp’s suggestion seems to be 
a sound one. 

In the Problems of Modern Music we have a thoughtful work on a level with Dr. 
Dyson’s recent book, though the treatment is more philosophical and more 
personal, and evinces less technical insight. Professor Weissmann regards the nine- 
teenth century, broadly speaking, as having shifted the centre of gravity from form 
and rhythm, which are the intellectual and conative aspects of music, to colour which 
is emotional. By “‘ colour ”’ he means not only orchestral quality but all those nuances 
which are introduced by harmony, chromatic alteration, key and its absence, appoggi- 
atura, suspension, syncopation, rubato, and the like. He sees in colour the emollient 
and disintegrant, and traces its beginning to Beethoven’s development-sections, 
and marks it gaining force through Schumann’s short-breathed rhythms, Chopin’s 
turmoil of ornament, Berlioz’s shelving of the problem of form, Liszt’s colourful 
homophony, and the unreal form reared by Wagner on the basis of Liszt’s harmony ; 
all this, he adds, went on in spite of Mendelssohn’s antiquarianism and Brahms’s 
classical gloom. Another tendency he notes is the way in which the music market and 
the various forms of publicity it employs have come to rule the composer’s life. Pro- 
ducers and critics are in possession of the Anglo-Saxon countries ; they are only 
beginning to make themselves felt in Germany, while in France all advance is made 
in the salons. They are his enemies when they rob him of the quiet which is essential 
to good work, the producer by advertising in the interest of his “‘ run ”’ and the critic 
in search of novelty to fill his paper. They are his friends in the value they set upon 
sound technique and so continue the spirit of the old guilds. Composers have some- 
times taken the matter into their own hands ; Wagner was a conductor-composer 
(followed by Strauss and Mahler), and Berlioz was his own critic. The twentieth 
century has emphasized the fusion of the arts, especially that of music and painting. 
This was brought about and fostered by the work of the symboliste and others in 
France, and typified by the brilliant but short reign of programme-music, chiefly 
in the symphonic poem. We cannot deny form to “‘ programme,” but it has been 
seen that there are few subjects that lend themselves to such treatment by music ; 
or, at least, that those which are susceptible of mere imitative treatment lead away 
from music, and those which have an intellectual basis leave the form obscure. 
All this was a necessary stage to pass through, but the pendulum must now swing 
back, not to where it was before but to the old preeminence of form fortified by the 
new knowledge. 

Many will recognise the truth of this view, and will be impressed by the directness 
of manner in the discussion of the various composers, chiefly of the present day. 
The nettle is grasped. The spade is called a spade, but with a courteous reticence 
and a philosophic aloofness which can leave no sting. The writer refuses to budge 
from his argument for any fear of persons, that is all. The few pages devoted to 
English music show a knowledge which does not stoop to flattery ; some may be dis- 
appointed, but we ought to be glad that they are there at all ; there are not many in 
this country who are prepared to write with knowledge of Hindemith or Krenek or 
Erdmann or Schnabel. There is a preface by Mr. Edward Dent, who is becoming as 
famous almost as Charles Widor for such graceful amenities. 

The translation is by M. M. Bozman, and it reads like original English. A good 
way to show its excellence will be to take the first paragraph of Paul Bekker’s Beethoven 
which he has also done, first as it is in the original and then as he has recast it :-— 
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Original : The tendency to draw the personalities of great men with a perspective 
which idealises them has gradually made for us a picture of Beethoven which coincides 
only in a few points with the reality. He is depicted as an unpractical man, unfamiliar 
with the principles of worldly wisdom and the usages of society and unable to take hold 
of life by the right handle. This conception of him is based on a few anecdotes ; these 
are rounded off with a reference to his deafness, and there without further trouble is the 
portrait of a Beethoven lacking in experience and in judgment. And indeed, how could a 
man have any exact notion of the real nature of human characters or of the common 
business of life if he is cut off by his occupation from all the traffic of the world? He 
thinks the world corresponds to his dreams and shrinks into himself the moment some 
everyday occurrence undeceives him. 

Translation ;: The general tendency to idealise the figure of a great man has resulted 
in the creation of a portrait of Beethoven which bears little resemblance to reality. He 
is depicted as making his difficult way through life, an unpractical and eccentric 
dreamer—a picture easily constructed with the help of a few anecdotes and allusions to 
his deafness. How, indeed, could such a man be lost in a world of his own imagining, 
have any conception of human nature, of the everyday business of human life ? 
Rather would he withdraw yet further within himself at the first rude touch of reality. 


A version like this remedies both the tautology and the lack of point in the German. 

Examples of lives built up entirely of anecdote are to be found in the Story-lives 
of Master Musicians. They are presumably for children, and none but edifying stories 
are admitted. This is well, but it would be better to satisfy the child’s curiosity : 
why not tell him what sort of thing an opera is, and what a mass,why we have them, 
what a spinet sounds like, why no louder, why so small, and so on ? 

Mr. Paul England’s Fifty Favourite Operas is written, he tells us, for the amateur, the 
lover ; and he adds that “‘ there is a kind of knowledge without love that is not much 
good to anyone.” That aptly describes the way in which this book differs from other 
accounts. With any one of the fifty into which we dip we feel that the author cared for 
something in it—its plot or its music or its history ; and whatever he cares for he makes 
sure that we shall, too. His account is the opposite of perfunctory ; such points as he 
takes he goes into. He discriminates rather than criticises, like G. F. Watts, who said, 
“Don’t ask me to criticise pictures : I always like them.” Most people would agree with 
his selection, though he might, perhaps, have substituted “ L’heure espagnole ”’ for 
one of Donizetti’s four, and have included an Englishman or two. The date of first 
performance on the continent, in England, and in America is given. (As to this it is of 
interest to note while operas have usually reached London in a couple of years, the 
average time taken by Wagner to cross the Channel was twenty-one years, and by 
Mozart, thirty-two.) The “ historical summary ”’ is quite short, an admirable piece 
of condensation. There are no theories. 


A. H. FOX STRANGWAYS 
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POD Row 


HUMAN SHOWS, FAR PHANTASIES. By THomas Harpy. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
NEW VERSE. By Rosert Brincgs, Poet Laureate. Clarendon Press. 6s. 


OW many poets must sigh, seeing their row of thin, carefully pruned, selected and 

reprinted works, for even one volume as big as this of nearly three hundred pages 
that Mr. Hardy puts out in his eighty-sixth year. Puts out casually, with a modest 
sub-heading of Songs and Trifles. How many strident verse-prattlers must blush to 
find Mr. Bridges raising roses out of the free-verse whose thorns are for them their 
only screen against neglect! But their cheeks are saved, since they do not read 
Mr. Bridges. We know that. He is neither abused nor flattered by comparison with 
them. And indeed how should beach-combers, with their backs to the sea, know when 
a galleon goes by ? 

Mr. Hardy’s volume lives up to its title in its naive irony, its bare strength and its 
unabated delight in the shows. It has been said that all his poems are slices from the 
same cake. That may be, Mr. Hardy cannot escape a certain charge of reiteration. 
But how well the cake keeps! It is none of those sponge-finger, langue-de-chat 
confections. It stands the slicing. Mr. Hardy himself says :— 

Any little old song 
Will do for me, 

Tell it of joys gone long 
Or joys to be, 

Or friendly faces best 
Loved to see. 


Newest themes I want not 
On subtle strings, 

And for thrillings pant not 
That new song brings : 

I only need the homeliest 
Of heart stirrings. 


It must be admitted that he achieves his aim. He has his subjects and he continues at 
them, whittling them to his satisfaction. ‘The most important thing is that there is no 
falling-off : Mr. Hardy has written no more lovely poems than Nobody Comes, At 
Rushy Pond, and The Echo Elf Answers. Here and there in the ironical poems the 
contrast is felt to be somewhat forced, and many of them, such as A Leader of 
Fashion and A Beauty’s Soliloquy would gain by being shorter. 

There are churchyard and autumn poems in which the atmosphere of slightly-living 
death, of damp leaves and decay, is, as ever, perfect, and there are a number of 
wistful love, and lost-love, poems. The best of these is Music in a Snowy Street ; 
softly and delightfully written, when frequently Mr. Hardy’s touch roughens a lyric 
into a mere song by asong-composer. ‘Thus Two Lips is robbed of the delicacy to make 
it the Cavalier lyric for which its subject marks it. But Mr. Hardy is aware of this, in 
The History of an Hour, and, as if to disprove it, writes such a song as Come Not ; Yet 
Come, to show that such things are his own choice. He has always used whatever 
came to his hand (and went to his heart) without making fuss of its modernness, and 
he has written in his own way—that way which makes reading a poem of his like, 
not so much the slipping of a peeled wand through the fingers, as the falling of a 
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notched staff. There is a certain gnarled aspect. At times this results in an un- 
warrantable awkwardness : 

. . . My hair, then auburn-brown, 

Pangs have wanned white. 
is not a full expression, but a note for future reference. It is the more odd, and the 
more typical, in a poem where, a few lines later, is this sharp utterance of a clear 
thought : 

You plod to pile a monument 

So madly that your breath is spent. 


These two lines show also Mr. Hardy’s skill in vowel-play and alliteration, a skill 
visible again and again—in Green Slates (a beautiful poem), in Queen Caroline to her 
Guests, and in Portrait of a Woman. Human Shows is a book that will not perhaps 
attract new readers, to whom Mr. Hardy’s flaws and flatnesses, being superficial, are 
more obvious than his deep virtues. But it is a book that every lover of Time’s 
Laughing Stocks, and the rest, will cherish, will parade proudly, with no fear of that 
shrinking and gallant withering so naturally expected in an author’s late books. 
There is nothing old about Mr. Hardy but his faith in life. 

Mr. Bridges’ book is very fine. Here at last is a book with which to face the future 
and buy its respect, a book that is at once lively and learned, gay and gracious. It is 
bound in elegance, if printed with parsimony ; Mr. Bridges’ compact and concrete 
thought demands such concentration that the eye would be materially helped by 
larger print. Mr. Bridges calls his book New Verse, and the greater part of it is 
taken up with poems in “ the writer’s latest manner, and still peculiar to himself.” 
It must not be imagined, however, that these are mere experiments in prosody. The 
poet himself says : 

I wrote them as they came in the mood of the day 
whether for good or ill—it was them or nothing. 


He pretends (such is his phrase) ‘‘ to offer their true desideratum to the advocates of 
Free Verse.”’ In these poems of Part I are to be found all the paraphernalia of our 
innovating Rip Van Winkles—the foreign tags, the slang, the lines with no capitals. 
But here they fall into place and mean something. It is as if a rubbish-heap were 
suddenly to turn into all the jewels of Aladdin’s cave. Mr. Bridges’ poems arrive 
somewhere, and they have a pattern. 

Much has been said about the abbreviations in this part of the book. The poet has 
dared to write “‘ shouldst ” as “ sh4st,”’ and the critics have complained. With less 
thought for their own telling phrase, they might surely have noticed that in all these 
cases the full spelling would have extended the line, made it straggling and formless, 
spoilt the appearance of the page. Mr. Bridges’ use of slang has also been attacked. 

That must be a matter of taste. But, for ourselves, we were so absorbed that when we 
came on the lines 

Since without such full knowledge can no man have faith 

nor will his thought or picture of life be worth a bean, 
the alleged bathos mattered—not a bean. It might surprise many readers to know that 
Adam in As You Like It proposes to accompany Orlando “ to the last gasp.” The 
associations of slang soon die and in boldly reinstating the metaphor, the poet is 
rubbing a great deal of verdigris off our tongue’s dulled coinage. Mr. Bridges refrains 
from offering any opinions on “‘ new ” verse-forms ; he gives us instead, some very gay 
and alert poetry in them, and passages, as in Come Si Quando, of intense feeling 
and beauty. New Verse is an exciting book—doubtless in some quarters, startling. 


ROSSER T PEAR 
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BELLES Ve tive 


ALONG THE ROAD. By Atpous Huxtey. Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d. 
PREJUDICES. By H. L. MeNncKEN. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

SAFETY PINS. By CurisTopHER Morey. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

ENGLAND’S GREEN AND PLEASANT LAND. Anonymous. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
LETTERS TO KATIE. By Sir Epwarp Burne-Jones. Macmillan. os. 6d. 


ahees difference between Mr. Huxley and Mr. Mencken is too obvious to be 
ignored. Comparisons are often not so odious as they are made out to be, and 
there is something fascinating in the number of contrasts that suggest themselves. 
Thus Mr. Huxley is the bland and careless dilettante, Mr. Mencken the energetic 
and earnest propagandist, Mr. Huxley the leisured raconteur, Mr. Mencken the 
harassed lecturer, Mr. Huxley the slightly effete product of the Old World, Mr. 
Mencken the almost too virile prodigy of the New, Mr. Huxley who goes with the 
mellow after-dinner port, Mr. Mencken who goes with the snappy pre-dinner 
cocktail—the list degenerates into the far-fetched and slightly ridiculous but it is by 
no means exhausted. There is, too, an astonishing difference between Mr. Huxley the 
essayist and Mr. Huxley the novelist. Something of the sense of solitude and quiet- 
ness that clings round the essay seems to have toned down the sharpness, sometimes 
even the querulousness of his wit, and softened his attitude of sated worldliness. To 
read these tolerantly authoritative little essays on pictures, places and books, to note 
how sanely conservative his opinions are must be a revelation for those who only know 
him as the creator of Mrs. Aldwinkle. With what an assumption of mature playfulness 
and wisdom does he chide those ‘‘ many young people ” who, “ in their anxiety not to 
be thought old-fashioned, regard all pictures bearing a close resemblance to their 
subjects as highly suspicious and, unless guaranteed chemically pure by some recog- 
nised zesthetic authority, a priort ridiculous,’ just as though it was not those same young 
people who had received his Leda and Antic Hay with such vociferous reverence. 
This apparent act of treachery, however, has resulted in a delightful book. The book 
has an air of being “ talked” rather than written, “ talked,” that is, by a man not 
afraid to use a certain formality and gracefulness in his speech, and whose conversation 
is shot through with provocative critical remarks such as “‘ if Conrad’s characters are 
mysterious, it is not because they are complicated, difficult or subtle characters, but 
simply because he does not understand them.” 

Mr. Mencken does not vary—yet another contrast between him and Mr. Huxley. 
Because he has said a thing once that does not seem to him any good reason why he 
should not say it twice or three times or four times. If he has found a nice, loud, clear 
way of speaking, why should he not go on shouting in his readers’ ears so long as they 
care to listen ? Mr. Mencken is obviously one of those who believe that manner is | 
more than matter, for what he says is mainly abusive, and amounts to not very much 
more than that he dislikes farmers, Methodists, judges, politicians, prohibition- 
officers and, presumably to save himself the trouble of enumerating the professions 
of the Western World by name, the entire Anglo-Saxon race. This is what he thinks 
of farmers :— 


> 


“ The greatest wolves,” says E. W. Howe, another graduate of the farm, “are the 
farmers who bring produce to town to sell.” Wolves? let us not insult Canis lupus. 
I move the substitution of Hyaena hyaena. 
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and this of prohibition-officers: . . . “The Corps of Prohibition-Officers, 7.e., a 
Corps of undisguised scoundrels with badges,” and this of politicians :— 

His [the politician’s] very existence, indeed, is a standing subversion of the public 
good in every rational sense. He is not one who serves the common weal, he is simply 
one who preys on the common-wealth. It is to the interest of all the rest of us to hold 
down his powers to an irreducible minimum, and to reduce his compensation to nothing ; 
it is to his interest to augment his powers at all hazards, and to make his compensation 
all the traffic will bear. To argue that these claims are identical is to argue palpable 
nonsense. The politician, at his ideal best, never even remotely approximated in practice, 
is a necessary evil ; at his worst he is an almost intolerable nuisance. 


Nevertheless there is no denying that Mr. Mencken has an entertaining, as well as a 
loud and clear, way of expressing his dislikes, and, as a last resource, there is always 
the amusement of trying to find one thing that Mr. Mencken does like—an occupation 
compared with which hunting for a needle in a hay-stack is child’s play. 

Mr. Christopher Morley, who has a clear unaffected style, writes more in the 
established tradition of the essay than either Mr. Huxley or Mr. Mencken. He 
rambles along discussing such subjects as ‘‘ Unanswering Letters,”’ “‘ Going to Bed,” 
“Thoughts in the Subway,” content to record impressions as they strike him and 
only now and then venturing an opinion, and then with a kind of half-humorous 
apology. He has his enthusiasms, Walt Whitman is one and Stevenson another, but 
he does not take up furious cudgels for their defence. Indeed his essay on Stevenson 
is simply a description of a boyish adventure in which he and a friend went to a house- 
agent’s and demanded to look over No. 17, Heriot Row, which was to be let, pre- 
tending they were-sent by Mr. Morley’s father, and, adds Mr. Morley proudly, “‘ we 
had presence of mind enough to enquire about plumbing, stationary wash-tubs and 
the condition of the flues.” Such a sentence is typical of Mr. Morley. He never 
forgets about plumbing, and so his work has about it a genial commonsense, an 
assumption of common values and a sense of proportion which enables him to keep his 
thoughts, his discoveries and his enthusiasms in admirable perspective. 

England’s Green and Pleasant Land: the very title is a challenge, for of what 
actually do greenness and pleasantness consist? Is it by the number of roses 
growing round cottage doors, by the smell of hay on summer evenings, by the red- 
cheeked, bare-armed milkmaid crossing the straw-strewn yard of the farmhouse, by 
all those scents and sounds so dear to the heart of the sentimental town-dweller out 
motoring for the week-end, that we are to judge the greenness and pleasantness of 
rural England ? The anonymous author of this book holds very emphatically that 
we should not. Taken as a whole, his picture of a Hampshire village is disconcertingly 
full of shadow. It is true that he is not ungenerous with his high lights ; that there are 
enlightened clergy, sympathetic farmers, devoted school-teachers he does not for a 
moment deny, but that does not affect his main argument that clergymen are mostly 
inefficient or unimaginative, that farmers are mostly hard and unintelligent masters, 
and that the good work of the schools is often hampered by the officious interference 
of the Church. That by no means exhausts his case, however. Sanitary conditions 
are appalling, the intelligence of the average villager is almost non-existent and the 
sudden quickening, thanks to wireless and the popular press, of whatever intellectual 
life the village has will only result in the emigration of the more alert men to the towns, 
leaving the country-side even more barren than before. All this is argued with a 
curious mixture of a humility which makes him anxious to be fair and open-minded 
and an arrogance which leads him to write in a tone of almost unbearable self- 
righteousness and conscious superiority. When he is in his better mood he has a neat, 
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terse way of putting things which is extremely effective. For instance, in his portrait 
gallery of the twelve neighbouring clergymen there are one or two that are sketched 
in unforgettably with a few vivid lines :— 


The Rey. E. F. is a gentleman, a keen Poor Law Guardian, and a theological author 
who moves with an astonishing certitude through the most dimly lit eras of early Church 
history. Once in forcing a point in discussion with a lady in his parish who does not go 
to Church, he said, ‘‘ Madam, I speak to you as a priest of God.” “ But,” was the 
answer, ‘‘ you are not a priest to me. You are my afternoon caller and my friend. 
Won’t you have another cup of tea?”’ “‘ I apologise abjectly,”’ said the Rev. E. F. He 
addresses his congregation with conviction and courage, but they do not understand all 
he says. 


The Rev. H. N. is good too :— 


The Rev. H. N. is a genial and generous old hunting man in a family living. He said 
to me, “‘ I do appreciate a long day’s shoot.”” His sermon lasts seven minutes and is 
often more than half cribbed. In the prayer for the Sovereign he occasionally muddles 
up George, Edward and Victoria. He does not lift his hat to the farmers’ wives, but he 
was distressed by the way in which the Rev. G. H. made difficulties about the funeral 
service of a servant-girl who had been “ a bit free.” 


Those are among the most kindly. The argument in England’s Green and Pleasant 
Land is too close-knit for extracts. It is a book that must be read. For myself I found 
that I was even more interested when I disagreed with the anonymous author—and 
that was not seldom—than when I agreed with him. 

The Letters to Katie are a delight. Katie herself was the small daughter of a friend 
of the Burne-Joneses, and to her Sir Edward wrote a number of letters in which the 
spelling was as beautifully and appropriately wrong as the drawings were beautifully 
and appropriately right. Katie must have been a charming as well as a fortunate 
child. 

DUDLEY CAREW 
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BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF WALTER H. PAGE. Edited by Burton J: 
HENpDRIK. Volume III. Heinemann. 21s. 


SEVENTY SUMMERS. By Pouttnery BiceLow. Arnold. Two Volumes. 32s. 
TO ALL AND SINGULAR. By Sir Nevite Witkinson. Nisbet. 16s. 
HEARSAY. By Lorp Saye anp Sete. Nisbet. 1539. 


APRICIOUS Fortune in 1914 was as austerely neutral as President Wilson 

himself, but we must never forgét that between them they sent us Mr. Page as 
American Ambassador. This is a complementary volume to the two everyone has 
already enjoyed, and, if possible, is of even greater interest. I do not think any 
impartial reader can fail to realise that with another type of man in charge of America’s 
interests the issue of the war might have been different. 

There was no spread-eagleism about Mr. Page, but his view was that a decisive 
victory would be impossible unless America came in on the side of the Allies. This 
was confirmed by authority. General French tells him in January, 1915 :— 

The military situation is a stalemate. The Germans cannot get to Paris or to Calais. 

On the other hand it will take the allies a year, perhaps two years, with an incalculable 

loss of men to drive the Germans through Belgium. 


A reasonable offer of peace in his view would have to be accepted, and “ Colonel 
Squire, the military attaché to the Embassy, had an interview to-day with Lord 
Kitchener, whose military opinion coincides with Lord French’s ” ; except that 
French’s solution was peace, while Kitchener’s plan was an American army in Europe. 
To the President who had just put out a peace feeler he writes : 


The English will not think of peace until their new army of 200,000 men goes out in 
the spring. They take their stand on the complete restoration of Belgium and that is 
not in sight. 


He points out : 


There is no bitterness but there is a steady growing grim determination. It is the 
English way, always has been the English way. 


How to pull them off is a hard thing to say, “ as it is hard to say how to pulla bulldog 
off.” From the first he feared that neutrality was impossible, and realised that there 
was only one side America could join. 

Not the least wonderful thing about these letters is not their brilliance or their 
interest, but the fact that they were written at all. They are long letters, and one is 
apt to forget how much longer a letter is than it looks in print and written after a 
strenuous day’s work of twelve to fourteen hours. The English hero of the book is 
Lord Grey. It is a wonderful vindication. The Ambassador, while always urging to 
the utmost the claims of his country, managed to keep its more strenuous citizens in 
reasonable order. It was no easy task. There was a considerable and vocal party 
working for a rupture. The President, if he had a bias in favour of England, corrected 
it with misleading assiduity. ‘he Dacia incident might well have embroiled the 
two nations. A German group headed by a German named Brietung bought the 
Dacia, registered her as an American vessel, installed an American crew, then 
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filled her with cotton and sent her to a German port. Would our Navy seize her ? 
If not, the blockade was practically at an end, and our whole naval policy destroyed. 
Page described his discussion with Sir Edward Grey as “‘ the most ominous conversa- 
tion I ever had with him.”’ The situation was so critical that Page on his own responsi- 
bility held up a foolish and provocative speech from Mr. Bryan until “ a favourable 
opportunity occurs.’’ He wrote to Wilson: ‘‘ We’ve got to submit to this—or fight 

. we’d do the same thing, mutatis mutandis,” and it is interesting to note that 
directly America came in, they discarded all the principles they had put forward, and 
instituted a more severe, and even illegal, blockade themselves than we had ever 
attempted. Sir Edward Grey stood firm, and the situation was saved by the suggestion 
of Page being adopted : that the French should seize the Dacia instead of one of 
our ships. And by a threat of his resignation he induced Washington to retreat 
from its policy as to the Declaration of London. 

The pathetic figure of the book is Woodrow Wilson. Page was an old friend, and 
had a great admiration for the President, but as time went on it became only too obvious 
that, despite all his gifts and personal charm, he was not the man for such abnormal 
times. With all the virtues, he had many of the defects of the scholastic temperament. 
He did not mix with men of affairs, was intolerant of opposition and so inevitably 
surrounded himself with a coterie of intimates who kept him secluded from inde- 
pendent criticism. Page’s view was that in his zeal for neutrality, he suppressed the 
national feeling. 

Latterly, as their views diverged, the President would not even open his letters. 
Page becomes gradually disillusioned. The President’s war policy after the 
Lusitania and his attitude towards Bernstorff after he was detected using the 
American diplomatic bag for the purposes of conspiring against the country to which 
he was accredited, he frankly considered “ a policy of cowardice.” It is fair to remem- 
ber that, at this moment, Wilson was working with what to him seemed a fair prospect 
of success in the interests of a general peace. Also he never was well served by those 
with him. Mr. Lansing had hardly a conciliatory method. When the late Mr. 
Sergeant, after the sinking of the Lusitania wanted to return his German decora- 
tions, he got Page to wire to Washington in order to arrange this. Lansing wired back : 


Not matters with which Department or its officers abroad can have any connection. 


The answer was intelligible, but note the way it is done: 


Sergeant should reimburse Embassy for your telegram, and pay for this reply, 5 
dollars. 


And yet Page was a little hurt at the criticism he occasionally met of American 
politicians. At a critical moment Mr. Lansing suggests to him : 
You might in the strictest confidence intimate to Sir E. Grey the Department’s plan, 


stating very implicitly that it is your personal suggestion and not one for which your 
Government is responsible. 


“This is not true,’ was Page’s comment, nor were such his methods. 

In spite of the fact—as Mr. Bonar Law pointed out at once—that after America 
joined us, the financial assistance given by England to the Allies was more than double 
that of the U.S.A., the five-dollar politicians could never understand the advantage 
of courtesy. It was not for want of teaching : 


I think they will be conciliatory and we can help if we will be more courteous, the 
Department is too blustering, as I think, it always has been. . . . Their tone provokes 
many a denial when a courteous tone could get what we want. 
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is only one of many protests. When the Zimmerman telegram was intercepted by 
the English Secret Service (whose wonderful work is fully appreciated in the Letters) 
America’s intervention became inevitable, and Page was able to write to his President : 


The King summoned me to Windsor Castle. . . . He is most appreciative of our 
help. 


The work had been crowned with success. Broken in health he returned home to 
die, but not, one is glad to think, before he had seen his country take its fitting part 
in the great struggle. 

Mr. Poultney Bigelow has little in common with Mr. Page except nationality and 
Free Trade sympathies. In this country we are far too ready to believe that every 
American is born a Protectionist. Many of the best brains in the United States have 
always been in the other camp. Roosevelt started as a Free Trader, and our author 
never forgives him for his defection, which was frankly due to political expediency, and 
Mr. Bigelow is a good and comprehensive hater. His father was the first honorary 
member of the Cobden Club and not merely edited the New York Evening Post on Free 
Trade lines, but made ita great success. It was a little unkind of him to expose the myth 
of San Juan Hill, up which, he declared, the gallant Colonel never led his rough-riders 
in the Spanish War. The legend was, according to him, merely a political stunt. 
Although belonging to the North by birth, he had strong Southern sympathies, and 
was a friend and admirer of Jefferson Davis, of whom he gives a most attractive 
picture in his old age. ‘‘ He was of the stuff that makes an aristocracy and mitigates 
the evil of universal suffrage ’’—for this singular son of a Republic has none of Mr. 
Page’s enthusiasm for democracy. No credit is given for the Panama Canal. It was, 
so we are told,“ a vast opportunity for political plundering and mismanagement ” 
—and “‘ every mile . . . makes an American blink at the dishonesty of ditch-digging 
democracy.” In fact his outspoken comments embroiled him with “ authority ’— 
and he even had his doubts about the Monroe doctrine. 

However this may be, he always speaks well of our country and its people. But 
while Mr. Page liked us in spite of our faults, Mr. Bigelow loves us because of them. 
His seventy years seem to have taken him everywhere, generally at the most interesting 
times. Like others he found prudish democracy intolerant of naked truth, and Mr. 
Bigelow has no use for fig leaves—so, “‘ denounced by the Governmental Press, 
boycotted by the Taft-Roosevelt Party, anathema in University faculties,” like a 
trans-Atlantic Smollett he retired to a small estate on the Hudson, defiant and undis- 
mayed. If he has some of the faults of his original, he has many of his virtues. 

Major Sir Nevile Wilkinson, after a successful career in the Army, during which 
he saw service in various parts of the world, became Ulster King-of-Arms, and makes 
a very brave figure as he is depicted in the frontispiece proclaiming King George V 
as King. The theft of the Crown Jewels created the vacancy. Upon that mysterious 
affair, he is tantalizingly discreet, but it is very typical of Ireland that the safe which 
was specially built to hold the treasure was made too large to go into the strong-room 
and was left under the window of a room of public access. A man of many accom- 
plishments, his excellent taste and artistic knowledge were of excellent service in 
his office. 

Hearsay, by Lord Saye and Sele, is one of those books—perhaps from a surfeit 
of its kind—which gives the reader an odd feeling of having read it all before. There 
seems to be a general demand for these guileless records, and this is a very fair 
specimen of its genre, neither better nor perceptibly worse than the rest. 


CHARTRES BIRON 
aor 
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HE readers of THE LONDON Mercury will remember the interesting Letters on 

contemporary Italian literature which appear in these columns over the signature 
of Signor Mario Praz. Both in these letters and in his subsequent capacity of Reader 
in Italian Literature at the University of Liverpool he has done excellent work in 
bringing Italian literature nearer England. In the books under review he now attempts 
to bring English literature nearer Italy. ‘The first of these books is an anthology of 
translations from the English poets of the nineteenth century. It gives a somewhat 
liberal interpretation to its chronological limits beginning as it does with Burns and 
ending with Francis Thompson. The other poets represented are Blake, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Landor, Byron, Shelley, Keats, Tennyson, Browning, Mrs. Browning, 
Arnold, Dante Rossetti, Christina Rossetti, William Morris, Swinburne and Coventry 
Patmore. No living poet has been included. The selections from each poet are pre- 
ceded by short biographies and critical appreciations and accompanied by detailed 
bibliographies. 

The book deserves very high praise. ‘The poemsare chosen with great critical discern- 
ment, and include, it is hardly an exaggeration to say, all the main landmarks of English 
romantic poetry. Signor Praz has not been scared of the length of poems : Burns is 
represented by The Merry Beggars. The Ancient Mariner is given in full, so are The 
Hamadryad, The Eve of St. Agnes, Laus Venerts and The Hound of Heaven. In the 
great majority of cases the choice is most happy, and representative. There are, how- 
ever, a few things one misses—that none of the shorter songs of Burns should have 
been included is the most obvious of these lacunae. The translations, as far as one 
who is but an ignorant forestiere can judge, are as perfect as translations can be. 
Signor Praz has taken the greatest pains to render with the utmost exactness the 
English rhythm into the Italian. He has availed himself of all the extensive possi- 
bilities of Italian prosody, and freely recurred to stress verse, which is unknown to 
Italian literary poetry, but is prevalent in the modern folksong. Granted the enormous 
rhythmical unlikeness between the two languages he has succeeded wonderfully 
well. The form that loses most in its Italian garb is, I think, the ballad metre, 
chiefly owing to the necessity of using double endings in every line. Blank verse on 
the other hand and the more irregular and complicated metres sound particularly 
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well in Signor Praz’s versions. The Grammarian’s Funeral and The Hound of Heaven are 
veritable triumphs of that self-imposed obligatory miracle which is a good metrical 
translation. The biographical and critical notes also deserve every praise. It is 
difficult to tell the lives of the poets more concisely and vividly than Signor Praz does. 
In spite of their shortness they are by no means dry, they are full of colour and liveli- 
ness, sometimes perhaps a shade too flippant. He evidently relishes the features of 
the “ mad Englishman ” (pazzo Inglese) he finds in the lives of men like Landor and 
Rossetti ; and he does not miss any detail that can add zest and character to his 
subjects. His criticism is outspoken, personal and independent. He has evidently 
lived with his poets and he knows his men. There is almost everywhere a slight touch 
of irony or at least of great detachment, and Signor Praz never comes near the line 
beyond which idolatry begins. But he genuinely loves and admires poetry and the 
English poets, and there is never a note of indifference in his voice. He is perhaps 
unduly harsh on Tennyson, and Mrs. Browning, and Byron, but some of his apprecia- 
tions (especially that of Swinburne) are brilliant pieces of criticism. The two poets 
of whom he speaks with the greatest respect are Burns and Wordsworth, a choice 
which I think is typical of the realistic and sober tastes of young Italy. Altogether 
Signor Praz’s Anthology is as excellent as can be, and every English poetry reader 
who can read Italian would do well to get it. 

The book on Byron’s reputation in England is a less outstanding achievement. 
It is intended to explain to the Italian reader what has been the English attitude to 
Byron as a poet, and why his reputation in England is not what it still is on the 
Continent. Signor Praz has no tenderness for Byron. He makes no exceptions in his 
condemnation of all his serious work. Though he has praise for the satirical poems, 
it is by no means unqualified, and he seems to think that Byron never attained the 
excellence of his Italian models Pulci, Berni and Casti. He quotes Swinburne’s 
invectives with great gusto, and is entirely in sympathy with them. The book is 
written in a spirited and lively manner, Signor Praz having set his heart on his task of 
destroying Byron’s Continental fame. As far as I know it is the first book in any 
Continental language to give expression to the extreme English anti-Byronic attitude. 
It is an interesting symptom of the gradual withering and fading away of nineteenth- 
century tastes. 

Signor Praz is connected with the Voce group which has been the centre of all 
literary progress in Italy within the last twenty years. His book on Byron is published 
by the Voce press ; his anthology is one of a series of books edited by Giovanni 
Papini, the greatest literary man of the movement. Signor Prezzolini (whose book on 
Italian Culture now appears in a French translation revised by the author) was 
during its great days the editor of La Voce itself. The group has ceased to be a united 
influence, but its part in the making of the Italy of to-day has been very great. The 
cultural face of this Italy of to-day is what Signor Prezzolini tries to show in his book. 
It is a very different Italy from the Italy of even a quarter-century ago—‘ the 
provincial Italy of King Umberto.” It is a country in rapid progress and trans- 
formation. Though the book does not give the impression of great wealth of genius 
being to-day produced by the Italian soil (in spite of the colossal reputations of Croce 
and Pirandello),* there is no doubt that Italy is to-day the livest and most active of the 
major nations of the West. She is to-day what Germany was sixty years ago—with 
all the dangerous implications of such a position. 


* English Pirandellolaters should read what Signor Prezzolini has to say of their 
deity : it will make them wholesomely angry. 
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For a very great number of people in Europe and in America Gorky is the only 
Russian whose opinions on things Russian they take into account, so his utterances on 
questions of Russian actuality have an importance that is not necessarily proportioned 
to their intrinsic significance. The French publisher of the book containing his 
obituary essay on Lenin and his denunciation of the Russian peasant as the depository 
of all the vices in the world—describes the book in an advertisement leaflet as “ the 
most important book of Maxim Gorky.” No class of men on earth is capable of 
looser and sillier language than the publicity agents of French publishers : there can 
be no doubt that this is the worst book Gorky has written for at least thirteen years. 
For the Russian reader it is in many ways interesting and useful, but the Russian 
reader knows the background against which to see Gorky and judge his opinions. 
The foreign reader is too prone to take him 4d Ja lettre, and the effect of his book can 
only be to erect a new barrier of misunderstanding between him and the Russia of 
to-day. Not everything that Gorky says is a lie, but half-truths out of their proper 
setting are worse than lies. The essay on Lenin is especially a lapse from good taste. 
That Lenin was a great man, perhaps the greatest man of action of the last fifty years, 
no sensible person will deny, but to try to turn him into a sentimentally benevolent 
saint, a sort of Marxian St. Francis, is hardly very clever. The essay is a painful 
wound to all those who like myself admire Gorky as a big writer and are grateful to 
him for the work he did in 1918-1921 in salvaging Russian civilisation. It proves once 
again the lack in him of that backbone of fundamental sincerity which alone makes 
great moral characters. 

M. André Germain’s book on contemporary French writers is a very favourable 
specimen of French literary criticism of to-day. M.Germain’s criticism is lucid, 
sensible, consistent, and independent. He is not a man of literary parties, and unlike 
most French critics does not bracket writers together merely because they happen to 
contribute to the same review. French criticism when it is hostile is apt to be scurri- 
lous and unfair, when friendly it is too often like a fragmentary conversation of the 
critic with the author, or some mutual friend of theirs, and is hardly intelligible to the 
uninitiated reader. M. Germain’s criticism is written for readers not necessarily 
initiated. One does not always acquiesce in his judgments, but they are always 
interesting and literarily fair. His hostility for Proust will be resented by many 
readers—but in all fairness M.Germain states the case against that novelist with con- 
vincing force. We may continue to admire Proust and yet concede that the vices the 
critic finds in him are very real vices. Of the less destructive criticisms I particularly 
recommend the pages devoted to M. Mauriac, who is, in the opinion of M. Germain 
and of most competent judges, one of the younger French novelists who is likely to 
last. 

Le Mariage de Le Trouhadec, by Jules Romains, is a farce, full of typically French 
buffoonery, and free from all “‘ psychology ”’ and “ ideas ” (though there is in it an 
element of somewhat savage political satire). It is quite in the tradition of the Parisian 
farce of the Boulevard theatres with its frankly impossible situations, grotesque con- 
ventions, and truculent ‘‘ Gaulish ” horseplay. It is only more artistically serious than 
the average professional farce. In his other works Jules Romains is a poet of the most 
gravely Whitmanesque solemnity, and it is very characteristic of the present tendencies 
of French literature and drama that he should devote himself to the writing of pure 
farce. French literature is beginning to get sick of ‘ideas,’ “ problems” and 
“ psychology,” and even the most literary playwrights are now trying to restore to the 
theatre its native freedom and free it from the intellectual abominations of yesterday. 
Very different from the English playwrights of to-day. 


D. S. MIRSKY 
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THE OLD TESTAMENT. Translated by James Morratt. 2 vols. Hodder and 
_ Stoughton. os. 6d. each. 


THE FOUR GOSPELS. By B. H. Streerer. Macmillan. ° 215. 

ILATIN CHRISTIANITY. By Prerre pe Lasriotte. Kegan Paul. 25s. 
'THE REAL THING. By BEnepicr WILLIAMSON. Kegan Paul. tos. 6d. 
PAUL OF TARSUS. By T.R.Gtover. Student Christian Movement. gs. 


(THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGIOUS MYSTICISM. By James H. Leusa. 
Kegan Paul. 15s. 


‘ATONEMENT. By H. Maynarp SmitH. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 


‘CONVERSION, CHRISTIAN AND NON-CHRISTIAN. By A. C. UNDERWooD. 
Allen & Unwin. os. 6d. 


'THE MESSAGE OF FRANCIS OF ASSISI. By H. F. B. Mackay. Society of 
SS. Peter and Paul. 4s. 6d. 


‘THE MYSTICS OF THE CHURCH. By EveLtyn UNDERHILL. J. Clarke. 6s. 


'THE RELIGION OF THE MANICHEES. By F. C. Burxirr. Cambridge 
University Press.- 6s. 


|NEOPLATONISM : SELECT PASSAGES. By E.R. Dopps. S.P.C.K. 53. 
|A DREAMER IN CHRISTENDOM. By ALcERNON CzcrL. Bell. 7s. 6d. 
|THE CHALLENGE OF LIFE. By L. P. Jacxs. Hodder & Stoughton. 2s. 6d. 
'EGYPTIAN RELIGION AND ETHICS. By F. W. Reap. Watts. 4s. 6d. 


| MONG the doubtful gains secured by the newer psychology, more particularly 
| by that odd mixture of fancy and invention known as psychoanalysis, there has 
“been one positive advantage. Most of us have now an acute suspicion not of the 
honesty, but of the bias, of the scholar. Men of commonsense and great intelligence 
have always from the days of Lucian to the days of Swift and Bernard Shaw been 
acutely aware of the grave gulf between the scholar’s pretensions and his achieve- 
‘ments. Since it has become fashionable to discuss the sub-conscious, the complex, 
|the suppressed wish and other toys of the psychologist, those of us who ordinarily 
/were accustomed to take a great scholar’s words on trust are a little more cautious. 
In the days when the world was smaller, and men’s personalities and idiosyncracies 
‘were better known, this caution was often exercised automatically. No one would 
expect Porson to be unbiassed on the problem of drink, or any question into which 
there entered a condemnation of intoxicating liquors. Milton’s views on divorce are 
‘not examined without a keen recollection of his matrimonial troubles. In to-day’s 
world, however, those automatic tests do not apply. We know nothing, as a rule, of 
the private lives of the people who fill large books on abstruse subjects : we know 
nothing of their temper, their capacity to conduct their own lives, or their idea of a 
desirable state of society—except what they choose to tell us. But now we have been 
taught to read between the lines ; and it is not an unprofitable exercise. A man’s bias 
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is often outside his control, often unknown to him, but it is generally revealed to a 
reader who looks for it, as something which will be implicit, even if only by omissions, 
in his treatment of the subjects that excite him. The very choice of subject itself 
betrays him, if he writes anything worth reading. 

If we look at the first six books in my list, we shall find that all the authors have, 
in different degrees, approached their subjects with a preconception not of it, but of 
the mode by which alone they think their approach can be profitable. It is a graver 
thing than not having an open mind: that betrays itself immediately. It is an 
assumption that all reasonable men will, nay must, approach these subjects in this 
particular way. Dr. Moffatt’s bias is a peculiar one. I do not share at all the indignation 
which so many have felt and expressed at his translation of the books of the Old 
Testament. We needed a new version ; and the fact that Dr. Moffatt has occasionally 
been unnecessarily familiar, or merely different, in his language is not to be lamented. 
Only so could he give his readers the shock which was needed before they could be 
induced to treat such books as Job, Isaiah, the Kings or the Psalms as if they were new 
books. But Dr. Moffatt has one preoccupation of which he seems unaware, although 
the most cursory comparison of his version with the Septuagint, the Vulgate, the Douay 
or the Authorised Version—I cannot speak of the Hebrew original—should have 
revealed it to him, and to his readers. I have seen no criticism which has mentioned 
it: most of those I read concentrated on his boldness in making a new version, and 
either praised or deprecated his style. These are minor things : what is important 
is that a firm and deeply-held opinion about the civilisation reflected in the Old Testa- 
ment is exhibited on every page. It is evident that he accepts the view—one had a good 
illustration of it in a story of Mr. Donn Byrne’s about Samson and Delilah—that the 
Jews were a primitive, savage, half-barbarous people, below the level of culture which 
was common to most of their enemies, especially to the great empires. The Old 
‘Testament was written, we may believe, by men who thought the Jews infinitely 
superior to any Assyrian or Babylonian : it has now been translated by a man who, 
unconsciously no doubt, thinks otherwise. The Jewish point of view was shared by 
all previous translators : and Dr. Moffatt is possessed, whether consciously or not, 
by the opposite point of view. Only a stern judgment would call it a Philistine one. 

A great deal of Dr. Streeter’s book, in spite of his effort to appeal to the educated 
layman, is too technical to be discussed here in detail. It is an indispensable volume 
for those who wish to be informed of the present position of critical theory about the 
origin of the Gospels, and of Dr. Streeter’s own theories. The preoccupation in his. 
volume is one common to nearly all critical authors : he cannot give to a tradition 
a weight which shall balance the opinions of modern critics, more removed in time 
from, but not necessarily any the less prejudiced about, the documents they are 
discussing. His most interesting theory is that which identifies the Koridethic manu- 
script with the test used in Caesarea in the early years of the third century. His least 
satisfactory section is that which discusses the problem of the Fourth Gospel : he has 
no satisfactory explanation for the invention of another John as its author than the 
apostle to whom it is traditionally ascribed. The weakness of Dr. Streeter’s position 
can be seen by a reference to page 467 where he attempts to dispose of the charge that 
John the Elder is “a very shadowy figure.” He attempts to make this figure more 
real by ascribing to it legends associated with John the Apostle, ignoring altogether 
the fact that there is no evidence at all to associate these stories with this hypothetical 
figure—for with the exception of one reference in Papias John the Elder is an un- 
known person. Professor de Labriolle’s study of Christian literature from Tertullian 
to Boethius (a period rather oddly described by the publishers as the ‘“ Middle 
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Ages’) is an important contribution to the history of Christian apologetic. Its 
preoccupation must be recognised, even though it happens to be one which I share. 
To Labriolle it would be absurd to contend, as has been recently done, that Paganism 
was an active and dangerous force in Europe until the time of Francis of Assisi. 
There were no doubt odd recrudescences of deeply-held but not widely-spread 
superstitions ; the witch-cult and other sinister things survived underground— 
but they were thrust underground, and M. de Labriolle gives a fine account of the 
great men, Augustine, Cyprian, Jerome, Ambrose who made the victory of Christ- 
ianity possible. Fr. Williamson’s book is rather a disappointment after his volumes 
on mysticism. For Fr. Williamson, the Real Thing is the Church of Rome ; his 
gifts are not suited to a controversial apologetic, as this note on holiness as a mark of 
the Church shows :— 


But it will be objected, yes, that all seems very good: but look now. Here is this 
drunkard, there is that harlot, here is that robber, there that murderer—and these, too, 
are part of this Church which you tell me is so holy ! Yes, these too are part of this 


Church, and their presence is the strongest evidence of her sanctity. . . . Very often 
the onlooker exclaims, with something of the scorn of the Pharisee: “‘ If the Church 
were holy she would know what manner of woman touches her !”’ as she beholds some 


poor sinner in tears at her feet. 


Of course the difficulty is not the repentant sinner, but the sinner apparently trium- 
phant, in the throne of a bishop, or the chair of St. Peter. Fr. Williamson is 
merely evading a question which has never yet been properly handled—whether a 
breach of holiness of the Church is not as fatal as a breach in her unity or her catholicity 
and if not, why ? 

The presuppositions of Dr. Glover, Professor Leuba and Dr. Underwood are of a 
different kind. Dr. Glover’s study of St. Paul reminds me in some ways of a brilliant 
and neglected biography of the great Apostle, by Baring Gould : like that eccentric 
scholar Dr. Glover is an individualist with vehement prejudices, of which the most 
vehement is his dislike of Catholicism. A good deal of his chapter on The Church would 
either not have been written or written differently had he really studied Mr. Lacey’s 
The Historic Christ ; and his effort to argue that Paul was not a sacramentalist would 
be equally valid against Francis of Assisi or many other religious mystics. Paul’s com- 
parative silence about the need of the sacraments may be paralleled by his silence about 
the authority of the Old Testament, a silence which Dr. Glover, here ungoverned by 
his prejudices, rightly explains on the grounds that the inspiration of the Hebrew Bible 
was “‘among Paul’s axioms, unchallenged, almost unthought about.’ Professor 
Leuba’s book is a negligible contribution to a great subject. He is an American 
professor, and he suffers from the same mental atmosphere which made the Dayton 
trial possible. He is an old-fashioned man of science, without a spark of imagination, 
poetry, or even a suspicion that the physical sciences are not, perhaps, the final court 
of appeal. His credentials for attempting such a task as this study of the meaning of 
-eligious mysticism may be judged from the fact that the names of Dom Butler and 
Evelyn Underhill do not occur in his index of authors, and that there is only one trivial 
-eference to Dr. Inge’s Christian Mysticism. Dr. Underwood’s book seems to me one 
of the most useful volumes on the religious temperament and its crises that we have 
rad since James’ Variations of Religious Experience ; and as an appendix to that book 
t should be invaluable. Its strongest feature is its copious use of the author’s experi- 
‘nce in India, as he is enabled to quote many extremely useful parallels to Christian 
-onversion among Indians of different religious faiths. 


In his excellent little monograph on the Manichees Dr. Burkitt says that the 
difference between Christianity and Manichaeism can be expressed in a single sen- 
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tence: “ Christianity is concerned with persons, Manichaeism with things.”’ It is this 
truth whichin very different ways is emphasized in Dr. Maynard Smith’s, Mr. Mackay’s 
and Miss Underhill’s books. Dr. Maynard Smith’s essay is a very remarkable 
attempt to re-introduce the doctrine of Atonement to men who have largely forgotten 
its significance. Too often those who have written on the Atonement have made the 
truth of the Atonement dependent on the acceptance of the fact of the Fall. All that 
is really necessary for an acceptance of the need of an atonement is a recognition of 
the fact, sufficiently obvious to most of us, that there is a gulf between man and 
God. Dr. Maynard Smith deals extremely well with the objection that the twelfth 
century theory of the Atonement is not consistent with the modern mind : he makes a 
shrewd but kindly attack on the popular attitude of men of to-day towards many 
things of importance. It is too often forgotten that the “‘ modern mind ”’ is at least as 
liable to become old-fashioned as the reasoned thought of the great theologians. 
The note struck by Dr. Maynard Smith in his introduction is held throughout the 
course of the impressive argument by which he tries to show the need for the truth 
of the Atonement, and its consequences on the world we know :— | 


If we cultivated loyalty a little more, and criticism a little less ; if we were ready to 
offer satisfaction, and apologise for our rude indifference to the feelings and rights of 
others ; if we felt more responsible for the conduct of our children and dependents ; 
if we felt more keenly in ourselves the disgrace which sin brings on our family and on our 
nation, and if we were eager or willing to make such reparation as was within our power, 
we should be better, the world would be happier, and we should understand more 
clearly the twelfth-century explanation of the Atonement. 


Mr. Mackay’s study of the saint who, he thinks, “‘ was the best mirror of Jesus 
Christ that there has ever been,” has all the fervour, the picturesque force and the 
devotional energy which mark his writing. He is especially happy in the difficult 
beginning of his book, in the account, that is, of Francis Bernardone’s life before his 
conversion. Mr. Mackay’s book is also intended for men of to-day, addressed to 
their peculiar needs and difficulties. He sees a world full of eager, restless people 
who have no idea what they are seeking, and to them he offers the goal of St. Francis. 
It is a persuasive, eloquent, little book which I could have wished longer. Miss 
Underhill’s historical essays will be a useful corrective to Professor Leuba’s volume : 
she treats of mysticism as it is illustrated in the lives of famous mystics from St. Paul 
and the early fathers to St. Thérése de l’Enfant Jésus, Charles de Foucauld and 
Sadhu Sundar Singh. Miss Underhill is never negligent of the human side of her 
subject, and there is no author writing who can appeal so surely to our interest in the 
people of whom she is writing as well as of their thought and their experiences. 
There is nothing in her book of that unhealthy quietism which has distinguished 
some who have praised the mystics. She has a singularly balanced mind ; and her 
approach to her subject is distinguished by wide catholicity and good sense. 
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